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Hold fast the form of sound words. i. Tim. 5. 33. 
For there are certain men crept in unawares, who were before of old or 
dained to this condemnation, ungodly men, turning the grace of God ‘into las- 
civiousness, and denying the only Lord God, even our Lord Jesus Christ. . 
JUDE, 
Thus saith the Lord, stand ye in the ways und aie axl sah fhe the old baie, 
where is the good way and walk therein, and ye shal] find rest for your souls. 
JER. vi. 16. 
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Krom the Christian Advoeate. 
tHE CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OF CHILDREN 
IV. 
2. Parents who would bring up their children in the admoni. 
‘ion of the Lord, must teach them to pay a sacred regard to the 
Lord’s day; and to all devotional exercises of a social kind, both 
.n the family and in the church. The Sabbath was intended to 
break our attention to worldly concerns, and by frequently re- 
calling our minds to sacred duties and exercises, to preserve a 
lively impression of them on the heart. This, when the Sabbath 
is suitably employed, has its influence on all; but it is peculiarly 
necessary to youth, on whom worldly objects make the deepest 
impression. The total disregard of the Sabhath by so large a 
portion of children and youth, and indeed by persons of all ages, 
in many parts of our country, is both a principal cause, anda 
mournful consequence, of the vice and profligacy which so aw- 
fully abound. It has been truly said, that where there is no Sab- 
bath there is no religion; and the remark is equally applicable 
to individuals, to families,and to communities. Every Christian 
parent, therefore, should see that the day is regarded by his 
ehildren, not only in their abstaning from worldly employments 
and from visits and parties of amusement, but in consecrating it 
to the acquisition of religious knowledge, to works of charity, 
and to exercises of devotion and piety. Some care, however, 
should be taken to diversify the exercises of children on the 
Sabbath, so as not to make them unnecessarily tedious; and with 
due attention this may be done. Public worship, family worship, 
aecret devotion, meditation, reading the scriptres, catechizing, at- 
tending on Bible classes, perusing books of piety and morality, 
Von. rv. 21 
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the biography of eminent Christians, church histoty, and sacred 
poetry ;—here, surely, isa variety sufficientto prevent weariness; 
and to a considerable part of this variety, almost every person in 
our land may, with suitable care and exertion, have access. 

Parents should remember that every Sabbath is an important 
portion of time, by the right improvement of which their chil- 
dren, when they come to years of manhood, may be thoroughly 
versed in doctrinal religion, and if God add his grace, be 
qualified to become eminent Christians—To lose a Sabbath, 
therefore, is to lose much. 

It is also of great importance that the young should be taught 
and accustomed to attend on all religious duties, from the very 
first, with the utmost reverence. Family worship, catechetical 
instruction, and even the asking of a blessing and the returning 
of thanks at common meals, should be so conducted, as to make 
children, as far as possible, feel a reverence for the Divine Ma- 
jesty, inevery exercise of the kind. Parents should neither treat 
these exercises themselves, nor suffer their children to treat them, 
as merely things of course and matters of form. Where this 
takes place, it has a most pernicious influence, in accustoming 
the mind to treat sacred things with irreverence. On the con- 
trary, when children are made to realize the importance and 
sacredness of all religious acts and exercises, it has the happiest 
effect in keeping alive in their minds continually a sensibility to 
divine things, and a serious regard to spiritual duties. 

3. If parents would bring up their children inthe admonition of 
the Lord, they raust often and tenderly remind them personally 
of their religions duty, and see that they attend on all the means 
of religious improvement. 

The word admonition, in the text on which these essays are 
grounded, was intended to intimate, that parents are constantly 
to remind their children of their duty to God. This is a very im- 
portant, anda very delicate part, ofa Christian parent’s duty to his 
offspring. On the one hand, we are not, at all times indiscrimi- 
nately, nor at any time in a manner abrupt, harsh and disgusting, 
to be charging them to take care of their souls. We are not tc 
act toward them as if we could compel and drive them to religion 
Such a conduct may do far more harm than good. On the other 
hand, we are not to omit the sacred duty of admonishing them 
frequently and faithfully, about their spiritual and eternal state. 
We must seek out the most proper times and seasons; we must 
watch for the most favourable circumstances; we must lay hold 
on the most opportune moments in the state of their minds, to 
warn them tenderly of the danger of dying in their sins, and of 
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urging them to flee to Christ for salvation. We should do this 
in season andout of season. We should seldom let a Sabbath pass 
without doing it, in the most explicit manner. We should do it 
always when providential circumstances are calculated to give it 
effect: And we should take some favourable occasions, when 
ilone with each of our children, most tenderly and affectionately 
to admonish them on these topics. 

When children are small, they should be required to attend 
punctually on all public religious instruction that is suitable for 
them. As they advance in life, the happy medium between 
compulsion and remissness, may, I think, be stated thus—Require 
. punctual attendance on all stated duties, in the church and in 
the family; and suffer them on 10 account to be unnecessarily 
omitted. But in regard to other exercises, such as meetings for 
prayer or preaching on secular days, advise and persuade chil- 
dren to a general attendance; yet leave it in a measure optional, 
and let them in a degree act for themselves. By this you will 
best learn their real inclinations, and will make them sensible 
that you are not desirous to overbear them with authority. 

4. Parents who would hring up their children in the admonition 
of the Lord, must remember that the most effectual part of that 
admonition, must be their own example. It is in vain that we 
teach with our lips, if we contradict our precepts in our life and 
‘onversation. If we tell our children every day we live that 
religion is the principal thing, and yet do not make it manifestly 
the chief concern of our own lives, they will believe our practice, 
and disbelieve our words. Instances indeed there are, where 
‘hildren become pious, without parental example, and even in 
opposition to it. ‘These are acts of Divine sovereignty and grace 
~-Not a general rule, but exceptionsto it. And I think I have 
seen reason to remark, that the children of those who do not 
profess religion, oftener obtain it, than those of parents who, 
while they profess it, live unworthily of their profession. The 
reason of this (so far as secondary causes are concerned) may be, 
that in the former case the children do not look to the parents 
for areligious example; but in the latter, they do look and are 
misled, or perhaps conclude that there is nothing real in religion. 
Parents, therefore, must have religion before their children, if 
they expect them to be pious. They must let their whole conduct 
and practice evince to their offspring, thatthey do verily con- 
sider the favour of God as the principal thing. Children com- 
monly understand the real character and governing principles of 
their parents, much more accurately than they are supposed to do. 
And if parents are truly pious, though they have many foibles, 
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and commit many errorrs or mistakes, children usually do no: 
doubt their piety, or fail, in some measure, to be influenced by it. 
Yet the more consistently the parent lives, the greater will be 
his influence. I do not say that he will certainly, even then, 
engage every child to follow his example. But he will certainly 
deliver his own soul, and will be most likely to be instrumental 
in saving the souls committed to his charge. Let parents, there- 
fore, endeavour to give to their children the whole undivided 
influence of their example, in every point of morals, and in every 
duty of religion. This is, by far, the most powerful admonition 
they can possibly give. 

5. Although noticed ina former essay, it must be repeated here, 
that unceasing prayer for the Divine blessing on both precept 
and example, must be made by those parents who would bring 
up their children in the admonition of the Lord. It is by prayer 
that we are to seek for a Divine influence to render our admon- 
itions effectual, and for direction so to admonish our children that 
they may choose to devote themselves to God. Let parents 
therefore pray for their children whenever they pray for them. 
selves—pray for them collectively—pray for them individually, 
personally, and particularly, and pray with them as wellas for 
them—Let not mothers, neglect this duty, even though their 
fathers perform it. God has often and remarkably blest the 
prayers of pious mothers, when thev have earnestly interceded 
for the imimortal beings whom they have brought into a world of 
sin and sorrow. 
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From Discourses by the Rev. A. Bruce, of Whitburn, Scotland 
THE ANXIOUS ENQUIRY OF THE AWAKENING 
SINNER. 

‘Then he called for a light, and sprang in, and came trembling, and fell down 


before Paul and Silas; and brought them out, and said, Sirs, What must ? 
do to be saved ?”—Acrs xvi. 29, 30. 


(Concluded from page, 176.) 


5. The means and occasions of awakening are various. Though 
the efficiency be divine, yet the Spirit of God, in this, as in 
other operations, usually employs some ordinary or extraordinary 
means, and sometimes both together. Immediate influence, to 
the total exclusion of these, in reference to persons capable of 
understanding, there is no reason to expect. The moral consti- 
tution of man, that sense of good and evil impressed on his 
heart, which neccessarily dictates and presages the fearful con- 
sequences of transgression, makes him the proper subject of such 
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a work, and capable of being moved by external means. Among 
all people this internal power; and natural law, have operated; 
and none have been left without some striking occasions and 
means for exciting and assisting their operations: hence we are 
told that the Gentiles which had not the written law, “ were a 
law unto themselves—shewing the work of the law written in 
their hearts, their conscience also bearing witness, and their 
thoughts the mean while accusing, or else excusing one an- 
other.’”’ Rom. ii. 15. Sometimes these natural motions and chal- 
lenges of conscience have filled the minds of the most ignorant 
and savage people, as well as the more polished, though desti- 
tute of all supernatural revelation, with uneasiness and conster- 
nation, so as to embitter human life, and anticipate a future pun- 
ishment; especially when the disappointments and calamities so 
frequent in the world, the approaches of death, or any unusual 
appearances of Heaven’s vengeance against them or around 
them, have conspired to produce the effect. Suffering and ca- 
lamity naturally remind sinners of their sin, the procuring cause 
of them, and death and all natural evils bear the impress of 
Divine anger upon them: and as nature cannot be reconciled to 
its own destruction, terror seizes upon the criminal, and anxious 
enquiries arise about the way of appeasing incensed justice, and 
of escaping present or coming wrath. Such sentiments may be 
supposed to be more common, and impressions of this sort will be- 
some more forcible, where the advantage of revelation and reli- 
gious instructions and motives are superadded. The light that 
isso nearly extinguished in corrupt minds is greatly increased by 
the external light, and the obscure law in the heart is exhibited 
in more striking characters, and in its purity and perfection, in 
the law written and promulgated inthe divine word. Conscience, 
naturally so blind or feeble, thus informed, excited, and aided, 
resumes greater authority, reproves with greater freedom, and 
speaks in a more awful strain. And in the time when the spirit 
of bondage comes, these are made severally to perform thei 
office, and are rendered subservient to his design. 

The ministry of the law, in the extent of its holy commands, 
and in the severity of its sanctions, once spoken out of the midst 
of fire, and so often reiterated in the expressive language of the 
Holy Ghost in scripture, is the principal and ordinary means em- 
ployed in this matter. It is seen to be a spiritual and just law, 
reaching to the inward as well as the outward man; it becomes 
‘quick and powerful,” in its operation, “ sharper than a two. 
edged sword, and proves a discerner of the thoughts and intents 
of the heart.” It charges, it summons, it threatens, it arrests, it 
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condemns: having a divine authority and commission, it comes 
witb force, and under the Spirit’s direction, it speaks in plain 
and pointed terms, saying, as Nathan to David, “ Thou art the 
man.” «< What the law saith, it saith to them that are under 
it, as it is written, Cursed is every one that continueth not in all 
things written in the book of the law to dothem.” By it every 
mouth is stopped, and the whole world is found guilty before 
God. The commandment that was ordained «nto life, is produc- 
tive of death, to fallen men, and is only the messenger and the 
minister of wrath. Paul declares, that though he wasalive with- 
out the law once, yet when the commandment came, sin revived, 
and hedied. ‘“ By the law is the knowledge of sin’’—its cri 

minality, odious nature, and dangerous effects; “for [had not 
known sin,” says he, “except the law had said, thou shalt not 
covet.” “ The law is not of faith, but the man that doth these 
things shall live inthem:” In this view it is no longer to be 
published as the way to life, or as a law for justification; in this 
sense Christ alone fulfilled it,after the first parent of the human race 
had in their name violated it, and left them all without strength. 
it is made subordinate however to the law of grace in the gospel. 
and isto be preached along with it; not merely for alarming, 
and pronouncing condemnation, but to deliver perishing souls 
from the vain and presumptuous hope of living under its shadow, 
that upon their despairing of this, they may be constrained to 
seek unto Jesus, and embrace the blessedness of the man whose 
transgressions are forgiven, and of the just who live by faith— 
Nothing but painful and tormenting effects will follow the ap 

plication of the word of the law, separated from the word of 
salvation. It is only in this desirable connection with it, that it 
can be the means of salutary fear, or godly sorrow; and it is the 
zospel, rather than the law by itself, that like a fire dissolves, or 
\ike a hammer breaks the rocky heart in pieces; even as it is that 
alone that discovers the mediator, and the covenant of peace.— 
‘Then shalt thou be ashamed and confounded, and never open 
thy mouth more,” said God, ‘‘ when I am pacified towards thee 
for all that thou hast done.” “TJ will pour upon them the spirit 
of grace and of supplications, and they shall look upon him whom 
they have pierced, and shall mourn.” 

Particular events of providence are also made to co-operate 
with the word, in carrying home convictions with particular of 
fect, on those who are apprehended of Christ Jesus. The cir. 
cumstances of their lot are so ordered, as that all may work to- 
gether for this good end. Sometimes sickness arrests them, or 
misfortunes tame their spirit, or their heart is brought down 
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with long-lasting or violent grief. Their way is hedged up with 
thorns, that they may think of returning; they are cast down as 
in stony places, that they may give a readier ear to the divine 
word, and that it may prove sweet to their taste. When man is 
chastened upon the bed, and the multitude of his bones with 
strong pain, if there be a messenger with him, an intepreter, one 
of athousand, to shew unto men—his transgression—then is the 
heavenly admonition, and also the word of consolation, often 
followed with a very visible and speedy effect. Job xxxiii. 19, 
20,&c. To some a threatening disease, or the near prospect of 
their dissolution, or perhaps the loss of a relation, or the sudden 
death of an acquaintance, proves the means, through the blessing 
of God, of rousing them from a dangerous lethargy. Sometimes 
God, as in the instance before us, goes out of his ordinary course, 
and makes their knees to shake, and “the hair of their head to 
stand up,” by some astonishing spectacle, or preternatural judg- 
ment. Sometimes troublesome visions of the night, or imaginary 
terrors may be over ruled to awaken serious thoughts. A hand 
may seem to be sent forth, writing their deserved doom in legi- 
ble characters, like that beheld by the guilty king, upon the 
wall, in the midst of noisy riot. An alarming fire, a sweeping 
pestilence, a national convulsion, or some suprising deliverance, 
have sometimes been the first sensible means of bringing persons 
to bethink themselves. Sometimes incidents, in themselves 
small and trivial, will be madesufficient. Sometimes a serious 
word occasionaliy dropt in conversation, or even the reproof of a 
profligate, will sink deep into the heart. Sometimes the reading 
of a text, or hearing the first sentence of a sermon—or casting a 
cursory look on a religious book, and lighting upon a single 
word, as ETERNiITy—has fixed the arrows of conviction, and 
proved the beginning of serious concern about salvation, as we 
may sometimes hear or read in the account of memorable con- 
versions. 

6. These alarming apprehensions which are connected with 
salvation, have sin for their chief and immediate cause, and God 
and his judgment for the great object ofdread. It is sin taking 
hold of persons, through the law, that causes this grief and pain, 
and brings them into these terrors of death. It is this fuel heap- 
ed up that now kindles around them, and threatens to consume 
them. It is then they see it to be exceedingly sinful, and inex- 
pressibly bitter, though before they made light of it, or rolled it 
as a sweet morsel under their tongue. Now their sentiments of it, 
iogether with their sensations, are changed. Their meat is turn- 
ed within them, and is become the venom of asps. Their views 
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for a tume come to be fixed and concentered on this object. It is 
discerned by them as the source of their affliction, and the deadly 
plague of their heart: They are often obliged to disburden them- 
selves of the load, by a free acknowledgment of it to God or to 
man: “ for I confess my transgressions,” said David, “and my 
sin is ever before me.” Some particular sin, or sins, are 
usually then present to their view, and become the more imme- 
diate cause of their disquiet: especially some grosser or more 
heinous acts of iniquity, if they are chargeable with such, or 
some particular sins recently committed, or of which they may 
be feeling or fearing the native penal effects, which bring them 
fresh to remembrance. Such are these mentioned by the Apos- 
tle, on account of which the wrath of God cometh upon the 
children of disobedience. Eph. iv. These sins which have in- 
flicted the deepest wounds, are readiest then to smart and bleed 
afresh. ‘‘ We were verily guilty concerning our brother,” said 
Joseph’s imprisoned brethren in Egypt. “ This is John the Bap- 
tist whom I beheaded; he is risen from the dead;” said terrified 
Herod. It is probable that the principle cause of anguish and 
penitential sorrow, that would appear at first most obvious to the 
jailor, would be the crime of self-murder lately attempted, 
against which nature itself recoils. But when the Spirit of God 
leads to an affecting discovery of one sin, that is soon accompani- 
ed with many more. Its name may be called Gad, because a 
troop cometh; till the man sees that they are past reckoning; not 
only in nature great, but in number infinite. From the sin of 
the life he is led to that of the heart, and the fountain of nature; 
from the greater enormities to lesser evi's, or those less discerni- 
ble. Conscience and the law, ransacking the treasure of iniquity, 
bring forth out of it things new and old. The law reads its in- 
dictment both loud and long, now for the breach of this, and then 
for the breach of the other commandment, till the person sees 
that he is not only an offender in one point, but guilty of all. 
Men who are not enlightened by the word or Spirit of God, 
may, upon experience of many hurtful effects and temporal dis- 
advantages that arise from their vices, be afflicted on account of 
them: or when the lively prospect is before them of probable 
punishment that may result from them hereafter, in life or in 
death, they may be affected with their wretchedness:—but a 
deep sense of the judgment and deserved wrath of God is far 
from their minds. But those truiy convinced, as their discoveries 
are made in the glass of the divine law, and as striking chiefly 
against infinite Majesty and Holiness, so their fears consequent 
uponthe view chiefly terminate upon God, and the invisible and 
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eternal judgment. Shame or pain on earth, the mosi excruciating 
punishments which the hand of men could inflict, or the terror of 
natural death, begin to lose their importance, when compared 
with the loss of the divine favour, and the terror of his wrath.— 
This they now know is the consummation of evil, and the sentence 
which none can bear. All other fears come to be swallowed up 
in this: and though temporal pain, or sensible calamity, may fill 
them with concern at the beginning, yet they will leave off car- 
ing so much about these, in proportion as they come to know the 
terrors ofthe Lord. To have God for an adversary and avenger is 
the killing and insupportable thought: and to this the mind is 
chained, tillthe word of deliverance come. They will then fee! 
the import of such reflexions as these: “‘ Who knoweth the pow- 
er of thine anger; according to thy fear, so is thy wrath.”— 
‘Wherewith shall I come before the Lord; or bow myself before 
the Most High God?” “It isa fearful thing to fall into the hands 
ef the living God!” 

7. Deep convictions, and spiritual distress of soul, may some- 
times very sensibly affect the outward man, and discover them- 
selves in very violent and extraordinary symptoms. When the 
mind is filled with consternation, effected with melancholy, or 
greatly agitated with distracting terrors, they may produce violent 
bodily agitations, tremblings, and disorders, groans and outcries. 
Yet these are not to be accounted any evidence of a genuine work 
of the Spirit of God, nor have such effects any necessary connec- 
tion with true humiliation, or conversion. That something of 
this kind may sometimes accompany real conviction and spiritual 
awakenings by the Spirit, in some particular persons, and in cer- 
tain circumstances, particularly on some ignorant, rude, and pro- 
fane persons, has already been admitted, and the instance in the 
text makes it manifest; although the most violent paroxysm of 
terror and perturbation in this case seems rather to have proceed- 
ed from the operation of natural fears, and that before the man 
had any serious thoughts about the state of hissoul. Whatever 
makes a very deep impression on the mind, especially the ima- 
gination, or whatever raises any of the passions of the soul to a 
high pitch, must in some degree also affect the body, and often 
will becofic outwardly apparent in the countenance, the gestures, 
the voice, or actions of the person. Suchis the connection and 
sympathy between the soul and the animal frame, that any vio- 
lent emotion or passion in the former, whether it be surprize, 
grief, fear, or joy, the latter must partake and suffer with it. From 
whatever cause these impressions and agitations in the mind may 
arise, the correspondent visible effects may be supposed naturally 
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to follow, though more readily, and iga higher degree, in some 
persons of warm imaginations, or of atender and delicate frame, 
than in others. Whenthe object of concern, is of « spiritual kind, 
and a sense of sin and wrath on account of it is deeply impressed 
onthe heart by the Spirit, through whatever means, this connec- 
tion arising from a law of our nature willnot be broken, but the 
effects may be expected to be correspondent to it. Even the live- 
ly impressions made upon the minds of the prophets of the Lord, by 
heavenly messages, and striking visions, did sometimes greatly 
disquiet them, and for a time disordered their mortal frame. 

But whatever violent symptoms and extraordinary appearan- 
ces of this kind may have preceded or accompanied the conver- 
sion of particular persons in different ages, the genuine work of 
the Lord in souls is usually carried on more silenly and imper- 
ceptibly at least to others;—not by sudden and unaccountible 
impulses, or influence mechanically affecting the animal and 
weaker part of vur nature, suspending the use of reason, and hur- 
rying persons blindly along; but by imparting light unto the 
mind, giving just views of things, and of their own state, and 
leading them to discern and ceflect upon the true ground of fear, 
in order thatthey may be persuaded and excited to seek for relief. 
The history of religion in later times in Britain, as well as in 
some places abroad, furnishes many strange instances of such 
awakenings, sometimes seizing upon numbers at once, often at- 
tended with trembling, swoonings, sickness, outcries, and visible 
disorders, sometimes as suddenly followed by transports of joy, 
and views or visions of Christ, which many have bee seen too 
ready torely upon, and extol as symptoms of a saving work of 
the Spirit, and of signal conversions; while the manner of opera- 
tion, as well as the effects following in the spirit and lives of 
many of the subjects, gave reason to fear the influence of delu- 
sion and the deceits of satan, though in some, by the grace of 
God, a real saving change may have followed. 

Lastly, on this part of the subject, these awakenings produce 
very different effects, and have a very different issue at last in 
the persons who are the subjects of them. As they are not in- 
separably connected with salvation, so in many they neither end 
in it, nor produce an apparent tendency towards it. Ibven where 
that may be the happy result, they may for a time appear to ope- 
rate in a contrary mannerx, and to lead them to very improper ex- 
ercise, or drive them to very improper purposes. That which 
should prove for benefit and recovery, may at first seem to make 
the condition much worse, and threaten destroy. Soa strong, 
though a salutary medicine, may be so violent in its operation, as 



























































































to threaten the death of the patient, and the benefit of it may not 
be perceived till long after. The jailor in the first paroxism of 
his terror, “drew his sword, and would have killed himself.”— 
The mind hereby may be so agitated and disquieted, that the per- 
son knows not what to do, or what itdoes. He may have reason 
to say, with Heman, “ when I suffer thy terrors, | am distracted.” 
Reduced to the borders of despair, his soul would ‘ choose strang- 
ling and death rather than life.’ Natural, or mere legal fears 
have led some to this awful extremity; in order to be relieved 
from this temporary anguish of spirit, they have been so infatua- 
ted as to disregard the safety both of body and soul, and plunge 
both at once into irremediable woe, where “the worm dieth not, 
and the fire is not quenched.” 

In others they may produce such a depression of mind, a set- 
tled melancholy, accompanied with discontent and fretfulness, as 
to embitter life, so that they never eat with pleasure, and are un- 
fitted for a proper discharge of duties either civil or religious.— 
Che effect in some is to drive them farther from God, instead of 
bringing them to seek unto him; as the first guilty pair, when 
they became afraid, and knew they were exposed, fled, and 
sought ‘to hide themselves from the presence of the Lord God: 
The thoughts of him troubled them, and they endeavour, if pos- 
sible, to banish them from their mind. In order to this, and that 
they may get rid of convictions, they fly to business, to vain 
company, and amusements, and besot themselves more and more 
with sensual lusts and pleasures: when the checks and restraints 
they had met with for a time are overcome, they run with great- 
er freedom and impetuosity in a course of sin, as if they regretted 
the interruption. Religion becomes the object of aversion, and 
the very form of it is sometimes abandoned, and open profane- 
ness ensues. Thus their condition resembles that of the man in 
the parable, out of whom the unclean spirit had gone, but after- 
wards returneth, and ‘taketh with him seven other spirits worse 
than himself, and entereth into the house which he finds empty, 
swept and garnished, so that the last state of that man is worse 
than the first.’ 

In some these pass away like a sudden storm, or clap of thun 
der, which is no sooner over, than the person who was startied 
by it, resumes his former tranquility, or becomes more secure 
than before: as Pharaoh and his courtiers, who cried out while 
a plague lasted, but when it was removed, they again hardened 
their hearts; or like one found asleep may be disturbed, and 
‘urn himself on his bed, or seem to make some attempt to rise, but 
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being only half awake, and fond of rest, he again resigns himself 
to repose. 

Convictions, however, are often attended with specious appear 
ances, and more promising consequences, which yet do not ter- 
minate in a thorough conversion. They may excite much seri- 
ous concern, and put persons on a course of religious exercise, by 
which their apprehensions by degrees are allayed, and they be- 
come secure as to their spiritual state, speaking peace to the 
heart, when God hath not spoken it. They may exchange pro- 
faneness for a form of godliness, and indifference for pharisaical 
strictness and rigorous acts of devotion. They may read, and 
hear, fast and pray, and go to every ordinance, in order to quiet 
their conscience, or to lay a ground of confidence before God.— 
They may, like Herod, do many things, refrain from former sins, 
and discover a visible though partia) reformation: while in all 
this they may be only nourishing a dangerous legal pride, be 
coming more wedded to their own righteousness, while they re 
main ignorant of that which is of God by faith. They are saying 
to duties, and the works of their hands, ye are our Saviour; or 
if they have been living soberly and regularly from their youth 
up, they will be ready to shelter themselves under this deceiving 
covert; like the young ruler who seemed so earnest to enter into 
life, and said, ‘all these commandments I have kept, what lack 
I vet?’ But all the while, one thing, and the main thing, is yet 
lacking. 

In a word, common convictions may kindle in gospel hearers 
some fervour and flashy heat; some faint wishes, or even warm 
desires, expressed in prayers and tears, for obtaiming salvation, 
accompanied with vigorous resolutions, and violent assaults to 
take the kingdom of heaven, as it were by force: as Esau would 
have inherited the blessing, and ‘ sought it caretully with tears;’ 
and Balaam cried out, ‘ Let me die the death of the righteous, 
and let my last end be like his.’ But after a'' they may come 
short. These often pass without lasting efcct; and soon vanish 
like the light cloud, or the fleeting meteor inthe sky. Of many 
it may be said as of Israel of old, ‘O Ephraim, what shall I do 
unto thee? for your goodness is as the morning cloud, and as the 


early dew the! passeth away.’ ‘Many shall seek to enter in,’ 
said our Lord, but shall not be able:’ many may ask after the 
way, as the jaiior here did, but shall not find it. 

It becomes a'!, therefore, to consider of what kind their con 


victions and concern about salvation are: what is their tendency, 
and what has been or is likely to be their issue. It is of conse” 
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quence to know what the enquiry in the text implies, and what 
Jisposition of mind is expressed by it, when it accompanies salva- 
Tron, 
ia 
Fron the (London) Gospel Magazine, for 1796. 
THE VISION OF THE PROPHET ELIJAH. 

And he said, Go forth, and stand upon the mount before the Lord. And, be- 

hold, the Lord passed by, and a great and strong wind rent the mountains, 

and brake in pieces the rocks, before the Lord; but the Lord was not in the 
wind: and after the wind an earthquake; but the Lord was not in the earth- 
quake: and after the earthquake a fire; but the Lord was not in the fire: and 

after the fire a still small voice.””—1 Kings xix. 11, 12. 

“ Elias, (or Elijah.) saith James, was aman subject to like pas-- 
sions as we are.’”?” When people in our age and state of religion, 
look back upon the characters of holy men of old, and compare 
themselves with them, they are ready to imagine that true piety 
was ofa very different make formerly, from what it is in the 
hearts of the godly new, and that believers were not subject to 
the same imperfections those of the present day complain of. — 
The relation above, however, in one instance, proves the contra- 
ry; and were we to enter into the histories of all the saints of 
God upon sacred record, we should find it to be invariably true 
of them, that they all parteok of one common nature, and were 


‘liable to the same errors. Elijah had been very jealous for the 
Lord God of hosts, and perhaps some people would think he car- 
ried his zeal to undue bounds, to an high degree of rigour and 
ruelty, in putting to death the prophets of Baal, as related in 
the formerchaoter.* Butas it was expressly ordered in the law'of 


Mr. ‘Thomas Paine having, in his “ Age of Reason,” brought the principles 
f infidelity, or Deism, to the level of the common people, and, in default of 
iberal argument against the Bible, 
Furnish’d low jokes for drunken fellows, 
With greasy aprons, in an ale-house, 
No doubt his disciples will fall foul upon this part of the prophet’s conduct.— 
But before judgment is passed, there is a question to be replied to; Whether 
the fire of the Lord did descend from heaven, to countenance the prophet’s 
mission, and to consume the sacrifice as related in the former chapter? The 
history is positive of the fact; and that the miracle was of such public notorie- 
ty, that there could not be any possible collusion init. But if this circum- 
stance be denied, then deny the whole story; deny that Baal’s prophets were 
slain at all; deny that there was such a man as Elijah; deny—that there is any 
dependence to be put upon historic truth, or that a man has ground for the be- 
lief of any thing, but what he sees with his own eyes, or even that. If, howey- 
er, the slaughter be objected to as an act of inhumanity, not to mention that the 
wanton massacre of so many thousands of unoffending individuals in France, is 
rehearsed with applause, by the same free-thinking gentleman, it will be proper 
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God, (Deut. xiii. 5.) that if any pretended prophet, or dreamer of 
dreams, should arise, and entice the people to serve other gods 
than Jehovah, that prophet, or dreamer, should be put to death; 
if that well known law of the theocracy had been regarded, it 
would have prevented this slaughter, and if the punisnment had 
been in any case dispensed with, it would virtually have set the 
faw aside; more than which, it is notorious, that the worship of 
Baal and the other heathen deities, was accompanied with those 
lewd and filthy practices, that to put these impious wretches to 
death, was only to put a stop to the instigators of the people, to 
the most flagitious vices that can be mentioned, or rather, that 
ought not to be mentioned among men. For this, therefore, Eli. 
jah cannot be justly blamed. Being an extraordinary person, he 
acted as the messenger of his God, and, dreadful as the example 
he made was,.a public and stupendous miracle was wrought, to 
countenance his authority forit. But Jezebel, the wife of Ahab 
was enraged at the destruction of her copartners in that iniquity 
for which she is so justly detested, and sent him a message, pur- 
porting that the next day his life should be made as one of those 
he had slain. He knew her to be a woman of a most vindictive 
spirit. He knew also, that, by her art and beauty, she had the 
entire sway over the heart and conduct of Ahab. And while he 


thought of her, he lost sight of his God, who had always been 
with him,and who had so lately and so decisively appeared for 
him. Therefore he fled from her; yea, such was the panic oceca- 
sioned by the terror of the message, and by his own unbelief, that 
he did not think himself safe even in the confines of Judah, and 
out of the jurisdiction of Ahab, but mistrusting even his own ser 


to bring up Mr. Paine against himself. Ina piece I have seen written by him, 
and entitled, ‘“‘ An Answer to the Declaration of the King of England, respect- 
ing his motives for carrying on the present war,” p. 12. in apology for the igno- 
minious death of the unfortunate Marie Antoinette, he asks, “ Had she not 
led an ignominious life? she was a modern Messatrva,” that is, a common 
prostitute; from whence we are given to understand this at least, (without al- 
lowing his application of the character) that when a woman leads an ignomini- 
ous life, and isa Messavina, she deserves to be guillotined. But the prophets 
of Baal were the authorized instructors of the Israelites, in those obscene prac- 
tices, which, in every civilized country, are justly accounted the disgrace of 
the human nature; 2 Kings xxiii. 5, 6,7. Hosea iy. 14, &c. and to blame their 
punishment is to apologize for their crimes, to justify, or palliate, their evil 
actions; they were not a company of innocent, though mistaken, persons, who 
sought to “please the great Father of us all (as he smoothly speaks) with a 
variety of devotion,’ and whose greatest fault was an error in their mode otf 
worshipping the great Parent of the universe, but the pests of society, who 
lived by formally sanctioning the most infamous customs, with the sacred and 
venerable name of religious worship. 
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vant, he fled alone a day’s journey into the wilderness, not aware 
that there was no refreshment for him in that place. Here, fa- 
tigued and hungry, he sat under a juniper tree,* and such was the 
lejection and impatience of his mind, that he wept and wished 
to die. Persons inurd to observe the workings of their own 
hearts in affliction, will be able in their recollections, to follow 
him in hisrequest, v. 4. “It isenough; now, O Lord, take away 
my life; for I am not better or of a stronger constitution, than my 
fathers. Why should! bear greater and longer fatigue than they 
lid ?”” Sleep kindly releaved him from these melancholy reflec- 
tions, and he was awakened by a sight calculated to remind him, 
that the servants of God are not absent from him, nor denied his 
attention, when they are at a distance from all ordinary means of 
supply. I said to remind him, because this was not the first time 
Elijah was fed by a miracle; “ Behold an angel touched him, and 
said unto him, Arise and eat; and he looked, and behold there 
was a cake of bread, and a cruise of water at his head. And he 
did eat and drink, and laid him down again. And the angel 
eame again the second time, and touched him, and said, Arise, 
and eat, because the journey is too great for thee. And he arose, 
ind did eat and drink, and went in the strength of that meat, 
forty days and forty nights, even to Horb or Sinai, the mount of 
God,” so called because there the Lord first spoke to Moses, 
ordaining him the deliverer of Israel out of Egypt, and there the 
Lord gave the Ten Commandments. But indulgent as God was, 
in thus refreshing and invigorating him, there is reason to suspect 
that Elijah consulted his own feelings, and his own fears, rather 
than the pleasure of his master, in this excursion, by the question 
put to him while he abode onthis mountain. Perhaps it was his 
duty, with the before-mentioned proofs of the divine care, to 
have gone back immediately into Israel, and borne a firm testi- 


* It may be queried, by the geniuses mentioned already, How a juniper-tree 
could grow in the wilderness? and in answer very justly replied, that those 
large tracks of sand are interspersed with some small spots, in which verdue, 
as well as water, are to be seen, and which if found out, or the track to them is 
known, are acomfort to the exhausted traveller. Ithas been also asserted 
(and, I believe, Pliny’s Natural History vouches for it) that the growth of the 
juniper-tree in these places of refreshment, is a providential contrivance, for 
the security of the traveller against the serpents which infest that desert, and 
which might destroy the weary man while asleep, as it is said that these ser- 
pents have a natural antipathy to that plant, and will not upon any account ap- 
proach it. The reader may find a very amusing description of these deserts, 
in a little romantic piece written (with a view to introduce his ideas of govern- 
ment) by the late Bishop Berkley, and called, ““Tue Lire anp ADVENTURES 
or Gaupertia pi Lucca,” 
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mony for his God, in the face of Ahab and Jezebel, instead o/ 
rambling alone in the desert, and secreting himself ina cave, 
v. 9. and, therefore, that the amount of the question put here to 
him was this, “‘ What dost thou here, Eljab? Is it becoming in 
a servant of the Most High, thus to fly from the world, and 
immure himself in retirement, when the cause of Ged and right- 
eousness call for his most public and vigorous exertious? Is it 
becoming in this cowardly manner to flee, secure as thou art in 
my protection?’ But Elijah was not in that happy temper at 
present, which might dispose him to give a dutifulreply to the 
question. Too much resembling the pettish prophet Jonah, his 
answer carries the air of accusation and reproach. Alas! How 
am | treated for all my faithful services. Lord! is thisthe method 
by which the zeal of thy servants is rewarded? There is nota 
man in Israel, except myself, but hath forsaken they covenant; 
thine altars they have hewn down; they prophets they have slain 
with the sword; I—only I, am left; and they seek my life; all 
men are liars; and I have run away, even from my own servant, 
because he was an Israelite, and because [ knew not whom to 
trust.” Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear him; for he knoweth their frame, and remember- 
eth that they are but dust. As the kind answer, therefore, of an 
affectionate and wise parent, to this charge and complaint, the 
Lord directed him to go forth out of the cave, and mark weil 
what he should see. And behold the Lord passed by, and a ter- 
rible hurricane arose, which rent the very mountain, and breke 
the rocks in pieces. So furious and awful was the tempest, as if 
no strength in nature could abide its concussion; but the Lord 
was not in the wind; by which we are not to understand that it 
was a mere casuality, or that the Lord’s hand was unconcerned 
in it, for it was before remarked that he passed by; but it was not 
that token of the divine presence, which the Lord meant, in a 
direct and pointed manner, to impress upon the prophet’s heart; 
and which also spoke to him so particularly and closely, as to re- 
duce him to a due submission to the will of God; from whence 
we may, I think, draw this inference (and it is verified by experi- 
ence as well as scripture) that God may speak the most just and 
alarming things, in his word and by his providences, and yet the 
mind be in such a frame, that unless he speak in a home and pe- 
culiar manner to the soul, it will not hear his voice in the for- 
mer, nor regard his operations in the latter; so after the wind, 
there was such an earthquake, that the mountain seemed to shake 
as it did when God gave the law from it; but neither was the 
Lord in the earthquake; and after the earthquake, a very terri. 
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ble fire burst forth, asif it would consume ali that was in its way; 
or poured (like a volcano) out of the mountain, as if its bowels 
had been on fire and melted; but the Lord was not so in the fire, 
as that Elijah perceived what his intention was in these appear- 
ances; they conveyed no particular explanation or message to 
him, though, perhaps, he trembled at them as astonishing convul- 
sions of nature. But after all these solemnities were over and 
hushed, Elijah heard a still small voice, and that spoke so feeling- 
ly to his heart, that he well understood God to be in it, it fully 
explained all the terror that preceded it, and he wrapped his face 
in his mantle, either from shame at his former behaviour, or that 
he would draw off his mind from every object but the voice that 
spoketohim. And the Lord repeated the former question,— 
“What dost thou here Elijah?” Though the apology Elijah 
made was tlie same as before, there is reason for the opinion that 
he made it in a different temper, as one that was sorry if he had 
acted wrong, and was willing to beset right in his duty. Upon 
which he was sent back with a further commission, and at the 
same time informed for his comfort, that the whole of Israel had 
not forsaken the Lord, but that he had “ left him (that is, as Paul 
explains it, Rom. xi. 4. had, in the midst of national apostacy, by 
his free, sovereign and efficacious grace, reserved to himself) se- 
ven thousand in Israel, who had not bowed their knees to Baal, 
nor yet kissed his image.” 

But what instructions are to be learned, from the vision which 
the prophet saw? It may be considered, as an admonition to Eli- 
jah himself—as an emblem of the law and the gospel—and as a 
picture of the workings of real religion, in the human heart. 

I. As an admonition to Elijah, it was a rebuke to him for the 
rashness of his judgment, and undue severity of his spirit; it was 
intended to convince him that God’s thoughts and ways are above 
those of man, as the heavens are high above the earth. To be 
sure, Israel was at this time very wicked; and, under the bewitch- 
ing smiles of Jezebel, the worship of Baal with all its abomina- 
tions, was, in defiance of the divine law, the reigning religion.— 
But though the multitude leaned that way, Elijah judged too 
hastily that all did so. Indeed, he carried his harshness so far as 
to argue, that the whole mass of the nation was fit for nothing 
but destruction; at least, judgment seemed to be his wish; and 
that God would take some very awful method of proving to the 
people, that they were wrong. As thisis not a temper peculiar 
to Elijah, it may be observed, that it not only betrays impatience, 
but pride also. He was honoured as a prophet by the Lord; but 


ho was despised by Israel. And therefore his complaint implies 
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that he thought God-sheuld take the affront into his own hand, 
and revenge him upon the people for their contempt of him— 
But Jehovah let him know that he was not so furious; he mani- 
fested sufficiently to him, when capable of cool reflection upon 
it, what his power was able to perform; and that as the messen 

ger of God, the prophet might with courage face all danger, 
seeing he had the Almighty to defend him; but yet, that the 
Lord is long suffering, ‘‘a God ready to pardon, gracious and 
merciful, slow to anger, and of great kindness.”’ Neh. ix. 17 

The New Testament gives us the strongest and most abundant 
intimations of this sort. Inthe parable of the tares and the 
wheat, Mat. xiii. 28. the servants officiously requested of their 
Lord, “ Wilt thou that we gather up the tares?”” But the master 
answered, ‘‘ Nay, lest while ye gather up the tares, ye root up 
also the wheat with them.” We are such imperfect judges of 
what is right, that if the rod of justice were placed in our hands, 
we should wield it crookedly, just as prejudice or passion dictat- 
ed, and most probably do injury. When our Lord’s disciples, 
therefore, asked him to empower them, to call for fire from 
heaven upon the Samaritans, because they refused them food, he 
rebuked them, saying, “ Ye know not what manner of spirit ye 
are of: the son of man is not come to destroy men’s lives, but to 
save them.” So here, the Lord taught the heart of Elijah the 
same lesson. There wasa great wind, which demonstrated that 
God could, with a word, drive all the sinners before him. Who 
then had the prophet to fear, with this God upon his side? There 
was an earthquake also; the foundations of nature were shaken, 
the depths were discovered, and the Lord gave proof, that he 
could as easily bury all the sinners of Israel, in one common 
grave, as he once did the companies of Korah, Dathan and Abi 

ram. Whom then was Elijah to be apprehensive of unless he 
forgot his maker?) There was « tremendous conflagration; Eli- 
jah’s God exhibited himself as a consuming fire. But yet he did 
not choose to make it known by these methods, that verily there 
is a God that judgeth in the earth. If they might be considered 
as warnings, what wrath obstinate disobedience wouid ultimate- 
ly kindle; judgment is notwithstanding his strange work: and 
the still small voice conveyed that character of Deity, which he 
meant chiefly to fix in the prophet’s mind, that he was a God of 
compassion, meekness, forbearance and love; that whatever 
punishment he might inflict upon particular persons or places, he 
would still bear with Israel as a nation; and the rather, because 
there remained a people among them, upon whom the designs of 
his grace were to take place, and whose presence stayed the im- 
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pending ruin. Accordingly the history informs us, that though 
deserved wrath did at last fall upon them, it came not speedily; 
not till long after this event, when the measure of their iniquity 
was completed; and this teaches us, that true godliness is the - 
barometer of a nation’s prosperity, according to the rise or fall of 
which, the safety and happiness of a community are to be estimat- 
ed. To fear the God of Israel is not only to be wise unto our- 
selves, but to be the best friends to the country we are related to; 
and to pray heartily for the increase of real piety in it, is to wish 
it that certain success, which will avail against every foe, and 
trample down all opposition; enable a worm to “thresh moun- 
tains of difficulties, to beat them small, and make the hills as 
chaff.” Isaiah xli. 15. The presence of Lot was the security of 
Sodom, while he was in it; and while Noah was unhoused in 
the ark, he was a barrier against the overflowing of the deluge. 
We are taught also from this example of Elijah, not to take the 
prerogative of judgment, or condemnation, out of its proper hands 
(the hands of unerring wisdom and mercy) and still less to wish 
evil to any man, or body of men; but to bless even when we are 
cursed; to do good even when we are hated, and despitefully 
used; and to beware of indiscriminate censures and bold decis- 
ions. There are many cases in which people are ready to suspect, 
is Abraham did of Abimelech, Gen. xx. 11. “ Surely the fear of 
God is not in this place,” or as Elijah supposed, that there was 
net a worshipper of Jehovah in Israel, when he had left it; but 
they have afterwards found themselves mistaken, and lamented 
the self-will and peevishness that were the ground of their im- 
petuosity. No doubt, we ought to stand up manfully for God, 
and for the doctrines of his grace, and not remissly give up one 
jot of what we believe to be truth or duty, upon any account.— 
But respecting our opinion of particular persons, in many, if not 
in most cases, in all cases that do not manifestly exclude hesita- 
tion, we shall act wiser to let them alone, and say, “To their own 
inaster, they stand or fall.” 

II. We may consider this vision that appeared to Elijah, as an 
embiein of the law aud the gospel; and indeed it was higkly de 
scriptive of both. The place where he saw it, we have cbserved, 
was that mount upon which God gave the ten commandments, 
exod. xx. and upon that occasion also, “there were thunders 
and lightenings and the voice of a trumpet; athick cloud over- 
shadowed the tount, because the Lord descended upon it in fire, 
ind the smoke thereof ascended as the smoke of a furnace; the 
Whole mount quaked greatly; all the camp of Israel trembled; 
and even Moses said, | exceedingly fear and quake.” But these 
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awful appearances were only intended to testify to Israel, what 
he might in justice do, what he had power to do, and how terri- 
ble it would be to fall into the hands of the living God, not what 
he actually designed to do. He is able to destroy all the sinners 
upon the face of the earth—to destroy both body and soul in hell. 
But he remembered mercy; and therefore, “the law entered 
that the offence might abound, in order that where sin abounded, 
grace might much more abound;”’ in other words, that the more 
heinous offence, and the greater the majesty of him against whom 
it was committed, the brighter was the display of his goodness 
in its forgiveness. Let us now remark, how the same doctrine 
was illustrated in the vision of the prophet Elijah. When it was 
prophesied of John the Baptist, that he should “ go in the spirit 
and power of Elias,” Luke i. 17. we may presume from his meth- 
od of preaching and its consequences, what was the instruction 
his forerunner had here afforded him. John delivered the law, 
as a warning, il its clearness and in its terror— Repent ye, (said 
he,) for the kingdom of heaven is at hand—behold the ax is laid 
to the root of the trees—he who is to come will thoroughly purge 
his floor, he will gather the wheat into his garner, and burn up 
the chaff with unquenchable fire, §c.”. But while John spoke 
the truth, and all who die out of Christ will find it so, his office 
also, was to prepare the way of the Lord, to point out the benevo- 
lent Saviour of the guilty and perishing; to remove obstacles 
and discouragements from believing in him; and when Jesus 
came upon the stage in person, what softness and meckness, what 
sympathy and lowliness of heart, did he breathe in his words and 
actions! The former, therefore, was betokened by the violent 
commotions recorded in this history; the latter, by the still small 
voice, in which the Lord was, and by which he discovered the 
matter that lay nearest his heart—the salvation of sinners.— 
With what a still small voice of complacency and pity did God 
speak, when his own Son came to bear our nature and our sor- 
rows, to bleed and to die that we might be saved! How meekly 
did the Son speak to sinners when on earth, and how meekly 
does he address them now from heaven! What a mixture of awful- 
ness and of mercy was to be seen in his sufferings and death, 
when, as well as his body and soul, the whole frame of nature 
was convulsed—the sun was darkened—the earth quaked under 
the ponderous load he bore—the rocks were rent—the graves 
opended—but the illustrious victim was steadfast in his undertak- 
ing; he endured the cross and despised the shame; when he suf. 
fered he threatened not; but meekly said, “1r 1s FINISHED,” 
and resigned his spirit into the hands of his Father. Inthe law 
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we behold God terrible in majesty. In the go8pel we behold 
him, not less terrible as a God hating sin;—we discover that he 
will by no means clear the guilty; but then we see him setting 
torth his own Son as the propitiation for that guilt; and hear the 
voice of mercy, uttered from the bleeding heart of Jesus; ‘‘ What 
dost thou here, sinner?—Why will ye die?—Turn to the strong- 
hold, ye prisoners of hope.—Rest not where you are, for life is 
passing away—rest not, for death is drawing near.—Look unto 
me and be saved, all ye ends of the earth, for I am God, and there 
is none else.” 

III. Let us further consider the vision of Elijah, asa picture of 
the workings of religion in the hearts of them that believe, and 
it will confirm the remarks of the former head. As we have 
observed already, that the commotions before-mentioned might 
denote the terrors of the broken law, far be it from us to say, 
when the law works in the conscience, that God is in no sense 
there. Certainly he is there. The law works in the conscience, 
when people fear that they are sinners, and their hearts are af- 
fected by it. Then God is witnessing its truth in their hearts— 
giving them a solemn warning of the evil of their ways, and 
danger of their state. How often, therefore, does he seem, by 
is word or providences, to blow, and so to rouse them to con- 
sider! How often does he shake their frame, and the sinners 
tremble, for atime at least, as Felix did! How often does the 
fire of hell flash in their faces, as if it would quickly swallow 
them up! f confess, I think it well to see people thus alarmed, 
provided they do not rest in these convictions, fondly imagine 
them to be marks of saving grace, and heal the hurt slightly, 
saying, “ Peace, Peace, when fium hence thore ic na peace.” — 
Whatever God’s lawsays is true, and happy they who understand 
its meaning; it warns to flee from the wrath to come; but yet, 
though it is God speaking as the lawgiver and judge of his crea- 
tnres, it is not God bringing salvation to the soul. Many, like 
Felix, have heard and trembled, and, like him have said, “‘ Go 
thy way for thistime; when I have a convenient season, I will 
send for thee.” Acts xxiv. 25. Men may be deeply affected with 
the dread of punishment, and still retain their love of sin, or ex- 
change its gratificetion fer a delusive se!f-righteous hope, that 
will as certainly ruin them. In the panic of their fears they may 
promise, “ Ali that the Lord hath said we will do;” and when 
the panic is over, make a molten calf, and set their faces again 
towards Egypt. Let the law shake how it may, it will leave 
t he soul in its sins; it affords not tiie least prospect of a remedy 
But when God speaks effectually, it is not by terror, but by the 
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still small voice of the gospel; and whenever that voice hatk 
spoken, through the spirit and by the word,—O! what wonders 
hath it not done, in the most miserable and obdurate heart! It 
hath brought salvation, and with it comfort, joy and eternal! life. 
It hath brought with it the sweetness of Christ, and the glories of 
his person and character. It hath brought with it the love of 
God, and spoke forgiveness to the desponding mind, composed 
its sorrows, diffused heaven through the soul, and while it com- 
forted, it hath always lifted the mind above, taught it to hear 
Christ’s voice, and formed it into Christ’s likeness, delivered it 
from this present evil world, and prepared it for God’s right hand, 
where there are pleasures for evermore. So when God accosted 
our first parents in Eden, with, “ Adam, where art thou?” He 
came in the cool of the evening, at once to fasten upon them a 
conviction of their sad miscarrage, and to make that discovery of 
mercy, which revived their drooping spirits. Thus he always 
speaks in that irresistible call, by which the dead in sin live, and 
the wanderers from God are brought home to him. 

May every reader of these lines, hear the kind and tender ac- 
cents of Christ the shepherd and bishop of souls! If mercy be 
now rejected, its voice will not speak for ever; but wrath be at 
length revealed from heaven, against all ungodliness and un- 
righteousness of men, and more especially of those who, being 
under the sound of the gospel, hold the truth in unrighteousness. 
Ere long, death will speak and admit of no procrastination; and 
ere long, the Lord Jesus will come from heaven also, with his 
mighty angels and in flaming fire, to judge the whole earth; and 
then he will not addres his adversaries, as the patient Lamb of 
God, who with munch long-enfforiny, endures the vessels of wrath 
fitted for destruction; but as the lion of the tribe of Judah, he 
will rouse himself and tear them in pieces; ‘‘he will take ven- 
geance on them that know not God, and obey not the gospel of 
his Son; who shall be punished with everlasting destruction, 
from the presence of the Lord, and from the glory of his power, 
when he shall come to be glorified in his saints, and to be admir- 
ed in all them that believe.’ 2 Thess. i. 7—10. O Christ! hear, 
and now, by thy quickening and comforting spirit, speak effica- 
ciously to each »f our souls; that in thee we may see all to be 


complete; in thee may be happy and holy; in thee may be bless- 
ed for ever. Amen! 
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From the Christian’s Magazime. 
CONVERSATION WITH A YOUNG TRAVELLER. 


Every ene has remarked the mixed, and often ill-assorted com- 
pany which meets in a public packet or stage-coach. The con- 
versation, with all its variety, is commonly insipid, frequently 
disgusting, and sometimes insufferable. There are exceptions. 
An opportunity now and then occurs of spending an hour ina 
manner not unworthy of rational beings; and the incidents of a 
stage-coach produce or promote salutary impressions. 

A few years ago, one of the stages, which ply between our two 
principal cities, was filled with a groupe which could never have 
been drawn together by mutual choice. Inthe company was a 
young man of social temper, affable manners, and considerable 
information. Hisaccent was barely sufficient to show that the 
English was not his native tongue, and a very slight peculiarity 
in the pronunciation of the th ascertained him to be a Hollander. 
He had early entered into military life; had borne both a Dutch 
and a French commission; had seen real service, had travelled, 
wes master of the English language: and evinced, by his 
deportment, that he was no stranger to the society of gentlemen. 
He had, however, ina very high degree, a fault too common 
among military men, and too absurd to find an advocate among 
men of sense—he swore profanely and incessantly. 

While the horses were changing, a gentleman who sat on the 
same seat with him took him by the arm, and requested the 
favour of his company in a short walk. When they were so far 
retired as not to be overheard, the former observed, ‘“ Although 
{ have not the honour of your acquaintance, I perceive, sir, that 
your habits and feelings are those of a gentleman, and that 
nothing can be more repugnant to your wishes than giving 
unnecessary pain to any of your company.” He started, and 
replied, “ Most certainly, sir! I hopeI have committed no offence 
of that sort.” 

“You will pardon me,” replied the other, “for pointing out 
an instance in which you have not altogether avoided it.” 

“Sir,” said he, “ I shall be much your debtor for so friendly an 
act: for, uponmy honour, I cannot conjecture in what I have 
transgressed.” 

“Ifyou, sir,” continued the former, “hada very dear friend 
to whom you were under unspeakable obligations, should you not 
be deeply wouialed by any disrespect to him, or even by hearing 
his name introduced and used with a frequency of repetition and 


a levity of air incompatible with the regard due to his charac- 
ter 7” 
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“Undoubtedly, and 1 should not permit it! but 1 know not 
that I am chargeable with indecorum to any of your friends.” 

“Sir, my God is my best friend, to whom I am under infinite 
obligations. I think you must recollect that you have very 
frequently, since we commenced our journey, taken his name in 
vain. This has givento me and others of the company ex- 
eruciating pain.” 

“Sir,” answered he, with very ingenuous emphasis, “I have 
done wrong. I confess the impropriety. I am ashamed of a 
practice which I am sensible has no excuse: but I have im- 
perceptibly fallen into it, and I really swear without being con- 
scious that Ido so. I will endeavour to abstain from it in future; 
and as you are next me on the seat, I shall thank you to touch 
my elbow as often‘as I trespass.”” This was agreed upon: the 
horn sounded, and the travellers resumed their places. 

In the space of four or five miles the officer’s elbow was jogged 
every few seconds. He always coloured, but bowed, and received 
the hint without the least symptom cf displeasure: and in a few 
miles more so mastered his propensity to swearing, that not an 
oath was heard from his lips for the rest, which was the greater 
part of the journey. 

He was evidently more grave; and having ruminated some 
time, after surveying first one and than another of the company. 
turned to his admonisher, and addressed him thus: 

* You are a clergyman, I presume, sir.” 

“7 am considered as such.” He paused: and then, with a smile. 
indicated his disbelief in divine revelation, in a way which 
invited conversation on that subject. 

“[ have never been able to convince myzelf of the truth of 
revelation.” 

“Possibly not. But what is your difficulty?” 

“T dislike the nature of its proofs. They are so subtle, so 
distant; so wrapt in mystery; so metaphysical, that I get lost, and 
can arrive at no certain conclusion.” 

“T cannot admit the fact to be as you represent it. My im 
pressions are altogether different. Nothing seems to me more 
plain and popular; more level to every common understanding ; 
more ren.ote from all cloudy speculation, cr teazing subtleties, 
than some of the principal proofs of divine revelation. They are 
drawn from great and incontestible facts; they are accumulating 
every hour: They have grown into sucha mass of evidence, 
that the supposition of its falsehood is infinttely more incredible 
than any one mystery in the volumes of revelation, or even than 
all their mysteries put together. Yoer inquiries, sir, appear to 
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have been unhappily directed—But what sort of proof do you 
desire, and what would satisfy you?” 

“Such proofs as accompany physical science. ThisI have 
always loved; for I never find it deceive me—I rest upon it with 
entire conviction. There is no mistake, and can be no dispute in 
mathematics. And if a revelation comes from God, why have 
we not such evidence for it as mathematical demonstration!” 

“Sir, you are too good a philosopher not to know, that the 

iature of evidence must be adapted to the nature of its object; 

that if you break in upon this adaptation, you will have no 
evidence at all; seeing that evidence is no more interchangeable 
than objects. If you ask for mathematical evidence, you must 
confine yourself to mathematical disquisitions. Your subject 
must be quantity. If you wish to pursue a moral investigation, 
you must quit your mathematics, and confine yourself to moral 
evidence. Your subject must be the relations which subsist 
hetween intelligent beings. It would be quite as wise to apply a 
rule in ethics to the calculation of an eclipse, as to call for Euclid 
when we want to know our duty, orto submit the question, 
‘whether God has spoken,” to the test of a problem in the conic 
sections. How would you prove mathematically that bread 
gourishes men, and that fevers kill them? Yet you and I both 
‘re as firmly convinced of the truth of these propositions, as of any 
mathematical demonstration whatever; and should I call them in 
question, my neighbours would either pity me as an idiot, or 
shut me up as a madman. It is, therefore,a great mistake to 
suppose that there is no satisfactory nor certain evidence but 
what is reducible to mathematics.” 

This train of reflection appeared new to him. For, however 
»bvious it is, we must remember that nothing is more superficial 
than freethinking philosophy, and nothing more credulous than 
its unbelief. Dogmatical positions asserted with confidence, 
set off with small ridicule, and favourable to native depravity, 
have a prodigious effect upon the volatile youth; and persuade 
him that they have enlightened his understanding, when they 
have only flattered his vanity, or corrupted his heart. 

The officer, though staggered, made an effort to maintain his 
ground, and lamented that the “objections to other modes of 
reasoning are numerousand perplexing, while the mathematical 
conclusion puts all scepticism at defiance.” 

“Sir,” rejoined the clergyman, “objections against a thing 
fairly proved, are of no weight. The proof rests upon our 
knowledge, and the objections upon our ignorance. It is true, 
that moral demonstrations and religious doctrines may be attacked 
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,n a very ingenious and plausible manner, because they involve 
questions on which our ignorance is greater than our knowledge; 
but still our knowledge, is knowledge; or, in other words, our 
certainty is certainty. In mathematical reasoning our knowledge is 
greater than our ignorance. When you have proved that the three 
angles of every triangle are equal to two right angles , there isan end 
of doubt; because there are no materials for ignorance to work up 
into phantoms; but your knowledge is really no more certain than 
your knowledge on any other subject. 

“There is also a deception in this matter. The defect com- 
plained of is supposed to exist in the nature of the proof; whereas 
it exists, for the most part, inthe mind of enquirer. It is impossible 
to tell how far the influence of human depravity obscures the 
light of human reason.” 

At the mention of “ depravity,” the officer smiled, and seemed 
inclined to jest; probably suspecting, as is common with men of 
that class, that his antagonist was going to retreat into his creed, 
and intrench himself behind a technical term, instead of an 
argument. The triumph was premature. 

* You do not imagine, sir,” said he, continuing his discourse 
to the officer, “ you do not imagine that a man who has been 
long addicted to stealing feels the force of reasoning against 
theft as strongly asa man of tried honesty. If you hesitate, 
proceed astep further. You do not imagine that an habitual 
thief feels as much abhorrence of his own trade and character, 
as aman who never committed an act of theft in his whole life. 
And you will not deny that the practice of any crime gradually 
weakens, and frequently destroys, the sense of its turpitude — 
This is a strong fact, which, as a philosopher, you are bound to 
explain. To me it is clear as the day, that his vice has debauched 
his intellect: for it is indisputable, that the considerations which 
once filled him with horror, produce now no more impression 
upon him than they would produce upon a horse. Why? Has 
the vice changed? Have the considerations changed? No. The 
vice is as pernicious, and the considerations are as strong, as 
ever. But his power of perceiving truth is diminished; and 
diminished by his vice: for had he not fallen into it, the con- 
siderations would have retained, and, should he be saved from it, 
they will resume their original force upon his mind. Permit 
yourself, for one moment, to reflect how hard it is to persuade 
men of the virtues of others against whom they are prejudiced! 
You shall bring no proof of the virtues which the prejudice shall 
not resist or evade. Remove the prejudice, and the proof appears 
invincible. Why? Have the virtues changed? has the proof been 
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strengthened? No. But the power of perceiving truth is increas- 
ed: or, which is the same thing, the impediment to perceiving 
it, is taken away. If, then, there are bad passions among men; 
and if the object of divine revelation is to controul and rectify 
them; it follows, that aman to whom the revelation is proposed, 
will be blind to itsevidence in exact proportion to the pervert- 
ing influence of those passions. And were the human mind free 
from corruption, there is no reason whatever to think that a moral 
argument would not be as conclusive asa mathematical argu- 
ment isnow; and that the principles of moral and religious science 
would not command an assent as instantaneous and peremptory 
as that which is commanded by mathematical axioms.” 

After a short pause, in which no reply was made by the officer, 
and the looks of the company revealed their sentiments, the 
clergyman proceeded: 

“ But what will you say, sir, should I endeavour to turn the 
tables upon you, by showing that the evidence of your physical 
science is not without its difficulties; and that objections can be 
urged against mathematical demonstration more puzzling and 
unanswerable than any objections against moral evidence?” 

“T shall yield the cause; but I am sure that the condition is 
impossible.” 

“ Let us try,” said the other. 

“] begin with a commoncase. The Newtonian system of the 
world is so perfectly settled, that no scholar presumes to question 
it. Go, then, to a peasant who never heard of Newton, nor 
Copernicus, nor thesolarsystem; and tell him that the earth moves 
round its axis, and round the sun. He will stare at you, to see 
whether you be not jeering him; and when he sees you are in 
earnest, he will laugh at you for a fool. Ply him, now, with 
your mathematical and astronomical reasoning. He will answer 
you that he believes his own eye-sight more than your learning; 
and his eye-sight tells kim that the sun movesround the earth.— 
And as for the earth’s turning round upon her axis, he will say, 
that “he has often hung a kettle over the kitchen fire at night; 
and when he came back inthe morning, it was hanging there 
still; but had the earth turned round, the kettle would have been 
turned over, and the mash spilled over the floor.” You are 
amused with the peasant’s simplicity, but you cannot convince 
him. His objection is, in his own eyes, insurmountable; he will 
tell the affair to his neighbours as a good story; and they will 
agree that he fairly shut the philosopher’s mouth. You may re- 
ply, that ‘the peasant was introduced into the middle of a ma- 
tured science, and that not having learned its elements, he was 
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unsupplied with the principles of correct judgment.’ ‘True: but 
your solution has overthrown yourself. A freethinker, when he 
hears some great dectrine of Christianity, lets off a small objec- 
tion, and runs away laughing at the folly, or railing at the im- 
posture, of all who venture to defend a divine revelation; he ga- 
thers his brother unbelievers, and they unite with him in wond- 
ering at the weakness or impudence of Christians. He is in the 
very situation of the peasant. He bolts into the heart of a grand 
religious system; he has never adverted to its first principles, and 
then he complains that the evidence is bad. But the fault, in nei- 
ther case, lies in the evidence. It lies in the ignorance or obsti- 
nacy of the objector. The peasant’s ground is as firm as the infi- 
del’s. The proof of the Newtonian system is to the former as 
distant, subtle, and cloudy, as the proof of revelation can be to 
the latter: and the objection of the one as good as the objection 
of the other. If the depravity of men had as much interest in 
persuading them that the earth is not globular, and does not move 
round the sun, as it has in persuading them that the Bible is not 
true, a mathematical demonstration would fail of converting 
them, although the demonstrator were an angel of God! 

** But with respect to the second point, viz. that there are ob- 
jections to mathematical evidence more puzzling and unanswer- 


able than can be alleged against moral reasoning, take the two 
following instances: 


“It is mathematically demonstrated that matter is injinitely di- 
visible: that is, has an infinite number of parts: a line, then, of 
half an inch long has an infinite number of parts. Who doesnot 
see the absurdity of aminfinite half inch? Try the difficulty an- 
other way. It requires some portion of time to pass a particle of 
matter. Then as: your half-inch hasan infinite number of parts, 
it requires an infinite number of portions of time for a moving 
point to pass by the infinite number of parts: but an infinite num- 
ber of portions of time, is aneternity! Consequently it requires 
an eternity, or something like it, to move half an inch.” 

« But, sir,” interposed the officer, “you do not deny the accu- 
racy of the demonstration, that matter is infinitely divisible!”— 
‘* Not in the least, sir; I perceive no flaw in the chain of demon- 
stration, and yet I perceive the result to be infinitely absurd. 

*‘Again: It is mathematically demonstrated, that a straight 
line, called the asymtote of the hyberbola, may eternally approach 
the curve of the hyperbola, and yet can never meet it. Now, as 
all demonstrations are built upon axioms, an axiom must always 
be plainer than a demonstration; and tomy judgment it is as 
plain, that if two lines continually approach, they shall meet, as 
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that the whole is greater than its part. Here, therefore, I am fix~ 
ed. Ihave a demonstration directly in the teeth of an axi- 
om, and am equally incapable of denying either side of the con- 
tradiction.”’ 

“ Sir,” exclaimed the officer, clapping his hands together, “I 
own I am beat, completely beat: I have nothing more to say.” 

A silence of some minutes succeeded; when the young milita- 
ry traveller said to his theological friend, “I have studied all re- 
ligions, and have not been able to satisfy myself.” 

“No sir,” answered he, “ there is one religion which you have 
not yet studied.” 

“ Pray, sir,’ cried the officer, roused and eager, “what is 
that? 

“The religion,” replied the other, “of salvation through the 
redemption of the Son of God: the religion which will sweeten 
your pleasures, and soften your sorrows: which will give peace 
to your conscience, and joy to your heart; which will bear you 
up under the pressure of evils here, and shed the light of immor- 
tality on the gloom of the grave. This religion, I believe, sir, 
you have yet to study.” 

The officer put his hands upon his face; then languidly clasp- 
ing them, let them falldown: forced a smile, and said, witha 
sigh, ‘* We must all follow what we think best.”” His behaviour 
afterwards was perfectly decorous. Nothing further is known of 
hin. 





-——-- 


From the Christian Philosopher: By Thomas Dick. 
DISPLAY OF DIVINE WISDOM AND GOODNESS IN 
THE STUCTURE AND USE OF THE 
HUMAN EYE. 


The eye is one of the nicest pieces-of mechanism which the 
human understanding can contemplate; but as it requires a know- 
ledge of its anatomical structure, and of the principles of optics, 
to enable us to appreciate its admirable functions, I shall confine 
myself to a few general descriptions and remarks. 

The eye is nearly of a globular form. It consists chiefly of 
three coats and three humours. The first or outer coat, is termed 
Nclerotica; it is every where white and opaque, and is joined at 
its anterior edge to another which has more convexity than any 
other part of the globe of the eye, and, being exceedingly trans 
parent, is calledthe Cornea. These two parts are perfectly dif- 
ferent in their structure, and are supposed, by some anatomists, 


to be as distinct from each other as the glass of a watch is fram 
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the case into which it is fixed —Next within this coat is that call- 
ed the Choroides, on account of its being furnished with a great 
number of vessels. It serves, as it were, for a lining to the other, 
and is joined with that part of the eye termed the iris. The iris 
is ar. opaque membrane like the choroides, but of different co!- 
ours in different eyes, as grey, black, or hazel. It is composed of 
two sets of muscular fibres, the one of a circular form, which con- 
tracts the hole in the middle, called the pupil, when the light is 
too strong for the eye; and the other of radial fibres, tending 
every where from the circumference of the iris towards the mid- 
dle of the pupil; which fibres, by their contractions, dilate and 
enlarge the pupil, when the light is weak, in order to let in more 
of itsrays. The third coat is called the retina, upon which are 
painted the images of all visible objects, by the rays of light 
which flow from them. It spreads like net-work all over the in- 
side of the choroides, and is nothing more than a fine expansion 
of the optic nerve; by which nerve the impressions of visible ob- 
jects are conveyed to the brain. 

The inside of the globe of the eye, within these tunics or coats. 
is filled with three humours, called the aqueous, the crystalline, 
and the vitreous. The aqueous humour lies at the fore-part of the 
eye, and occupies all the space between the crystalline and the 
prominent cornea. It has the same specific gravity and refractive 
power as water, and seems chiefly of use tu prevent the crystall- 
ine from being easily bruised by rubbing, or by a blow—and per- 
haps it serves for the crystalline humour to move forward in, 
while we view near objects; and backward, for remoter objects; 
without which, or some other mechanism, effecting the same 
purpose, we could not, according to the laws of optics, perceive 
objects distinctly, when placed at different distances. Behind 
the aqueous lies the crystalline humour, which is shaped like a 
double convex glass, and is a little more convex on the back 
than on the fore-part. This humour is transparent like crystal, 
is nearly of the consistence of hard jelly, and converges the rays 
which pass through it, from visible objects, to its focus at the 
bottom, or back-part of the eye. The vitreous humour lies be- 
hind the crystailine, and fills up the greatest part of the orb of 
the eye, giving it a globular shape. It is nearly of the consist- 
ence of the white of an egg, and very transparent; its fore-part 
is concave, for the crystalline humour to lodge in, and its bark- 
part, being convex, the retina is spread over it. It serves as a 
medium to keep the crystalline humour and the retina ata due 
distance. From what has been now stated, it is obvious, that the 
images of external objects are depicted on the retina, in an in- 
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eye, by the variety of positions it may assume, performs the of- 








verted position, in the same manner as the images formed by a 
common covex lens; but how the mind, in this case, perceives 
objects erect, is a question, about which the learned have been 
divided in their opinions. 

The ball of the eye, as now described, is situated in a bony 
cavity, called its orbit, composed by the junction of 7 different 
bones, hollowed out at their edges. This cavity is, in all the 
vacant spaces, filled with a loose fat, which serves as a proper 
medium for the eye to rest in, and as a socket in which it may 
move. It is sheltered by the eyebrows, which are provided with 
hair, to prevent the descending sweat of the forehead from run- 
ning down into it. Asa still farther protection to this delicate 
organ, it is furnished with the eyelid, which, like a curtain, is 
drawn over it with inconceivable swiftness, for its security, on 
the approach of danger. Italso serves to wipe it froin superflu- 
ous moisture, and to cover it during sleep. In the upper part of 
its orbit, it is furnished with a gland,to supply it with water 
sufficient to wash off dust, and to keep its outer surface moist, 
without which the cornea would be less transparent, and the 
rays of light would be disturbed in their passage; and the super- 
fluous water is conveyed to the nose through a perforation in the 
bone. 

For the purpose of enabling the eye to move in its socket, sia 
muscles are provided. These are admirably contrived to move in 
every direction, upwards or downwards, to the right, or to the 
left, or in whatever direction the occasion may require; and thus 
we are spared the trouble of turning our heads continually to- 
wards the objects we wish to inspect. If we want to look up- 
ward, one of these muscles lifts up the orb of the eye; if we 
would cast our eyes to the ground, another muscle pulls them 
down. A third muscle moves the globe outwards towards the 
temples, and a fourth draws it towards the nose. A fifth, which 
slides within a cartilaginous ring, like a cord over a pulley, and 
is fastened to the globe of the eye in two points, makes it roll 
about at pleasure. <A sixth lies under the eye, and is designed to 
temper and restrain, within proper bounds, the action of the rest, 
to keep it steadily fixed on the object it beholds, and to prevent 
those frightful contortions which otherwise might take place.— 
By these, and a multitude of other mechanical contrivances, all 
acting in harmonious combination, the eye, asa natural! telescope 
and microscope, is made to advance, to recede, to move to the 
right, and to the left, and in every other direction; and to view 
near and distant objects, with equal distinctness; so that a single 
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eye, by the variety of positions it may assume, performs the of- 
fice of a thousand.* 

The utility of these several movements, and the pain and in- 
convenience which would be suffered, were any of them wanting, 
can scarcely be conceived, by any one whose cyes have always 
remained in a sound state. We are so much accustomed to the 
regular exercise of our visual organs, that we seldom reflect on 
the numerous delicate springs which must be set in action, before 
the functions of vision can, with ease, be performed. But were any 
one oft he muscular organs,now described,to fail in its functions,we 
should soon experience so many inconveniences, as would throw 


_a gloom on all the other comforts of life; and convince us, how 


much we are indebted, every moment, to the provident care and 
goodness of our Beneficent Creator, for thousands of enjoyments 
which we seldom think of, and for which we are never sufticient- 
ly grateful. ‘ With much compassion, as well as astonishment, 
at the goodness of our loving Oreator,” says Dr. Nieuwentyt, 
* have I considered the sad state of a certain gentleman, who, as 
to the rest, was in pretty good health, but only wanted the use of 
those two little muscles that serve to lift up the eyelid, and so 
had almost lost the use of his sight—being forced, as long as this 
defect lasted, to shove up his eyelids every moment, with his 
own hands.’’t 

How admirable, then, is the formation of the eye, and how 
grateful ought we to feel at the consideration, that we are allow- 
ed to enjoy all the transporting pleasures of vision, without the 
least perplexity or effort on our part! If the loss of action in a 
single muscle produces so many distressing sensations and efforts, 
what would be the consequence if a!l the muscles of the eye 
were wanting or deranged? And, is it man that governs these 
nice and intricate movements? Or is it the eye itself, as a self- 
directing machine, that thus turns around, seasonably and signifi- 
eantly, towards every visible object? Man knows neither the 
organs of vision, nor the functions they ought to perform. The 
eye is only an unconscious machine, in the hands of a Superior 
Intelligence, as a watch, or a steam engine, is in the hands of a 
mechanic. It is God alone who constantly performs its move- 
ments, according to certain laws, which he has submitted to our 
inclinations and desires; “for in him we live and move.’”—We are 
desirous to see certain objects around us:—This is all the share 
we have in the operations of our eyes; and, without perplexing 


* Flies and other insects, whose eyes are immoveable, have several thou 
sands of distinct globes in each eye. 


& Nieuwentyt’s Religious Philosopher, Vo}. I. p. 282 
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our understanding, without the least care or management, in re- 
gard to any of the functions, we can, ina few moments, take 2 
survey of the beauties and sublimities of an extensive landscape, 
and of the glories of the vault of heaven. Thus, the Divine Be- 
ing operates not only in this, but in a thousand different ways, in 
the vzrious senses and contrivances which belong to our animal 
system; and yet, thoughtless and ungrateful man often enquires, 
in the language of doubt and hesitation, “ Where is God my Mak- 
er?” He is in us, and around us, directing every movement in our 
animal frame to act in harmony withthe surrounding elements, 
and to minister to our enjoyment; and it is only when his exqui- 
site operations are deranged by external violence, that we feel in- 
convenience or pain. 

Such are only a few general outlines of the structure of the 
eye; for no notice has been taken of the numerous minute veins, 
arteries, nerves, lymphatics, glands, and many other particulars 
which are connected with this organ. But, all this delicate and 
complicated apparatus, ia the structure of the eye, would have 
been of no use whatever for the purpose of vision, had not a 
distinct substance been created to act upon it, exactiy adapted to 
its nature and functions. In order that the eye might serve as 
the medium of our preceptions of visible objects, light was form- 
ed, and made to travel from its source at the rate of 195,000 miles 
in a second of time. ‘This prodigious velocity of light is, doubt- 
less, essential to the nature of vision; since it actually exists, 
and since we find that it radiates with the same swiftness from 
the most distant visible star, as from the sun which enlightens 
our system. To abate the force of this amazing velocity, its par- 
ticles have been formed almost infinitely small—a circumstance 
which alone prevents this delightful visitant from becoming the 
most tremenduous and destructive element in nature. It has 
been justly remarked, by Mr. Ferguson, and other authors, that 
“if the particies of light were so large, that a million of them 
were equal in bulk to an ordinary grain of sand, we durst no 
more open our eyes to the light, than suffer sand to be shot point 
blank against them, from the mouth ofa cannon.” It may also 
be remarked, that the property which all bodies possess, of reflect- 
ing light, is essential to the purpose of vision, without which, 
the splendid end variegated scene of nature would be changed into 
a dreadful gloom; and were the rays of iight of one uniform col- 
our, and not compounded of various hues, one object could not 
be cistinguished froma another, and the beautiful aspect of our 
globe woul-binstantiy disappear 
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Thus we see, that the eve is adapted to light, and light to the 
eye; and in this admirable adaptation the wisdom of the Creator 
is strikingly displayed. For light has no effect upon the ear, or 
upon any other organ of sensation, so as to produce a perception 
of visible objects; as, on the’other hand, the undulations of the 
air have no effect upon the eye, so as to produce the sensations of 
sound. The eye did not produce the light, nor did the light form 
the eye; they are perfectly distinct from each other, yet so nicely 
adapted in every particular, that had any one quality or circum- 
stance been wanting in either, the functions of vision could not 
have been performed in the manner in which they now operate; 
which strikingiy demonstrates, that one and the same Intelligent 
Being, possessed of a wisdom beyond our comprehension, formed 
the curious structure of the eye, and endued the rays of light 
with those properties of colour, motion, and minuteness, which 
are calculated, through the medium of this organ, to produce, in 
sentient beings, the ideas of visible objects. And, surely, he 
never intended that such exquisite skill and contrivance should 
be altogether overlooked by rational beings, for whose pleasure 
and enjoyment all this benevolent care is exercised. 


After some remarks on the mauner in which vision is perform- 
ed, he concludes as follows: 


MANNER IN WHICH VISION IS PERFORMED. 


i shall now conclude these reflections on vision, with two or 
three additional remarks. It is worthy of notice, in the first 
place, that the eye has the power of adapting itself to objects 
placed at different distances. By means of some delicate pieces 
of mechanism, not hitherto satisfactorily explained, it can per- 
ceive, with distinctness, a large object at a distince of six miles, 
and the next moment it can adjust itself to the distinct perception 
of an object at the distance of six inches; so that it acts the part 
both of a telescope and a microscope, and can be instantaneously 
adjusted to perform either as the one instrument, or as the other. 
This necessarily supposes a corresponding alteration in the state 
of the organ, every time we lift our eye from a near, to look at a 
distant object. Either the cornea is somewhat flattened, or the 
crystalline humour is pushed backwarks, or both these changes, 
in combination with others, may concur in causing the rays from 
distant objects to unite exactly on the retina, without which, dis- 
tinct vision cannot be produced. This contrivance in whatever 
kind of mechanism it may consist, is one which art would vainly 
attempt to mmitate. We cansee objects that are near us, with a 
microscope, and those that are distant, with a telescope; but we 
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would in vain attempt to see distant objects with the former, or 
those that are only a few inches from us, with the latter, without 
a variety of changes being made inthe apertures and positions 
of the glasses belonging to the respective instruments. In this 
respect, therefore, as well as in every other, the eye is an optical 
instrument, incomparably superior to any instrument or imitation 
that art can produce; and, were it not for the peculiar property 
now described, it would be almost unfit for the purpose of vision, 
notwithstanding all the other delicate contrivances which enter 
into its construction. If it were adjusted only for the destinct 
perception of distant objects, every object within the limits of an 
ordinary apartment would appear a mass of confusion; and were 
it adjusted solely for viewing objects within the limits of a few 
feet or inches, the glories of the heavens, and the beautiful land- 
scape of the earth, would be veiled from our sight, as if they were 
enveloped in a mist. 

Another circumstance worthy of attention, is, the power which 
the pupil of the eye possesses of contracting or enlarging the aper- 
ture or hole through which the light is admitted. When the light 
is too weak, the pupil is enlarged; when it is too strong, it is 
again coutracted. Accordingly, we find, that when we enter a 
darksome apartment, though, at first, nothing can be accurately 
distinguished, yet, in the course of a minute or two, when the 
pupil has had time to dilate, we can perceive most objects with 
considerable distictness. And, on the other hand, when we pass 
from a dark room to an apartment lighted up with a number of 
lustres, we feel uneasy at the sudden glare, till the pupil has con- 
tracted itself, and excluded a portion of the superfluous rays.— 
Were it not for this property, we should, for the most part, either 
be stftrounded with a disagreeable gloom, or oppressed with an 
excessive splendour. It is for this reason that we are unable to 
look upon the sun without being dazzled, and are under the ne- 
cessity of closing the eyelids, or of turning away the head, when 
a strong light suddenly succeeds to darkness. 

Again, it may not be improper to observe, how wisely the Au- 
thor of nature has fixed the distance at which we ordinarily see 
near objects most distinctly. This distance is generally from five 
to eight inches from the eye. But, had the eye been formed for 
distinct vision, at the distance of only one inch, the object would 
have obstructed the light, and room would have been wanting 
for the performance of many necessary operations, which require 
the hand to intervene between the eye and the object. And had 
the limits of distinct vision for near objects been beyond two or 
three feet, sufficient light would not have been afforded for the 
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inspection of minute objects, and we could neither have written 
« letter, nor have read a book, with the same convenience and 
ease we are now enabled to do. 

From the preceding descriptions and remarks, it will evidently 
appear, with what admirable skill the different parts of the organ 
of visien are constructed, and how nicely they are adapted to the 
several ends they were intended to subserve. Were any one of 
these parts wanting, or obstructed in its functions, vision would 
either be impeded, or rendered painful and distressing, or com- 
pletely destroyed. If any of the humours of the eye were want- 
ing—if they were less transparent—if they were of a different re- 
fractive power—or if they were of a greater or less convexity 
than they now are, however minute the alteration might be, 
vision would inevitably be obstructed, and every object would 
appear confused and indistinct. If the retina, on which the ima- 
ges of objects are painted, were flat, instead of being concave, 
while objects in the middle of the view appeared distinct, every 
object towards the sides would appear dim and confused. If the 
cornea were as opaque as the sclerotica, to which it is joined, or 
if the retina were not connected with the optic nerve, no visible 
object could possibly be perceived. Ifone of the six muscles of 
the eye were wanting, or impeded in its functions, we could not 
turn it to the right; if a second were deficient, we could not turn 
it to the left; if a third, we could not lift it upwards; if a fourth, 
we could not move it downwards; and if it were deprived of the 
other two muscles, it would be apt to roll about in fritghtful con- 
tortions. Ifthe eyes were placed in any other part of the body 
than the head—if they were much more prominent than they now 
are—if they were not surrounded by the bony socket in which 
they are lodged—and if they were not frequently covered by the 
eyelid—they would be exposed to a thousand accidents from 
which they are now protected. If they wanted moisture, and if 
they were not frequently wiped by the eyelids, they would be- 
come less transparent, and more liable to be inflamed; and if 
they were not sheltered by the eyebrows, the sweat and moisture 
of the forehead would frequently annoy them. Were the light 
which acts upon them devoid of co!our—were it not reflected from 
objects in every direction—were its motion less swift, or its par- 
ticles much larger than they now are—in short, were any ono 
circumstance connected with the structure of this organ, and 
with the modification of the rays of light materially different 
from its present arrangement, we should either be subjected to 
the hourly recurrence of a thousand painful sensations, or be al- 
together deprived of the entertainments of vision. 
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How admirable an orgrn, then, is the eye, and how nicely 
adapted to unveil to our view the glories of the universe! With- 
out the application of any skill or laborious efforts, on our part, 
it turns in every direction, transports us to every surrounding ob- 
ject, depicts the nicest shades and colours on its delicate mem- 
branes, and 

“Takes im, at Once, the landscape of the world 

Ata smail inlet, which a grain might close, 

And half creates the wond’rous world we see.” —Youna. 
—How strikingly does it display, in every part of its structure 
ind adaptations, the marks of benevolent design, and of Infinite 
Intelligence! However common it is to open our eyes, and to 
behold, in an instant, the beauties of an extensive landscape, and 
however little we may be accustomed to admire this wonderful 
effect,—there is not a doctrine in Religion, not a fact recorded in 
Revelation, more mysterious and incomprehensible. An excel- 
‘ent French writer has well observed ;—“ The sight of a tree and 
of the sun, which God shows me, is as real and as immediate a 
Revelation as that which led Moses towards the burning bush.— 
The only difference between both these actions of God on Moses 
ind me, is, that the first is out of the common order and economy; 
whereas the other is occasioned by the sequel and connection of 
those laws which God has established for the regulation both of 
man and nature.” 

If, then, the eye of man (who is a depraved inhabitant of a 
world lying partly in ruins) is an organ so admirably fitted for 
extending our prospects of the visible creation—we may reasona- 
bly conelude, that organized beings, of superior intelligence and 
moral purity, possess the sense of vision in a much greater degree 
of perfection than man, in his present state of degradation—and 
ihat they may be enabled, by their natural organs, to penetrate 
into regions of the universe far beyond what man, by the aid of 
artificial helps, will ever be able to descry. It may not be alto- 
gether extravagant, nor even beyond the reality of existing facts, 
to suppose, that there are intelligences in the regions of Jupiter 
or Saturn, whose visual organs are in so perfect a state, that they 
can descry the mountains of our moon, and the continents, islands, 
and oceans which diversify our globe, and are able to delineate 
a map of its surface, to mark the period of its diurnal rotation, 
and even to distingush its cities, rivers, and volcanoes. It is quite 
evident, that it must be equally easy to Divine Wisdom and 
Omnipotence, to form organs with powers of vision far surpass- 
ing what I have now supposed, as to form an organ in which the 
Bi 9 scene of heaven and earth is depicted, in a moment. 

OL. IV. 24 
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within the compass of haif an inch. There are animals whose 
range of vision is circumscribed within the limits of a few feet or 
inches; and, had we never perceived objects through an organ 
in the same state of perfection as that with which we are furnish- 
ed, we could have formed as little couception -f the sublimity 
and extent of our present range of sight, as we can now do of 
those powers of vision, which would enable us to descry the in- 
habitants of distant worlds. The invention of the telescope shows, 
that the penetrating power of the eye may be indefinitely in- 
creased; and, since the art of man can extend the limits of natur- 
al vision, it is easy to conceive, that, in the hand of Omnipotence, 
a slight modification of the human eye might enable it, with the 
utmost distinctness, to penetrate into regions to which the imag- 
ination can set no bounds. And, therefore, it is not unreasona- 
ble to believe, that, in the future world, this will be one proper- 
ty, among others, of the resurrection-body, that it will be furnish- 
ed with organs of vision, far superior to the present, in order to 
qualify its intelligent inhabitant for taking an ample survey of 
the “riches and glory” of the empire of God. 

I have dwelt somewhat particularly on the functions of the 
eye, in order to show, that it is only when we take a minute in- 
spection of the operations of the Creator, that his Infinite Wis- 
dom and Intelligence are most distinctly perceived. The greater 
part of Christians will readily admit, that the Wisdom of God is 
manifested in every object; but few ot them take the trouble to 
inquire, in what particular contrivances and adaptations this wis- 
dom is displayed; and, therefore, rest satisfied with vague and 
general views, which seldom produce any deep impression on 
the mind. ‘“‘ The works of the Lord,” which are “ great” and ad- 
mirable, “‘ must be sought cut by all those who have pleasure 
therein;” and the more minutely they are inspected, the more 
exquisite and admirable do al! his arrangements appear. 

Were we to enter into an investigation of the visual organs of 
ihe lower animals, and to consider the numerous varieties which 
occur in their structure, position, and movements, and how nice- 
ly the peculiar organization of the eye is adapted to the general 
structure of the animal, and to its various necessities and modes 
of existence—the operation of the same inscrutable Wisdom and 
Intelligence would meet our eye at every step. Birds, for ex- 
ample, which procure their food by their beak, have the power 
of seeing distinctly at a very small distance; and, as their rapid 
motion through the air renders it necessary that they should des- 
cry objects at a considerable distance, they have two peculiar 
mechanical contrivances, connected with their organs of vision, 
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for producing both these effects. One of these contrivances con- 

sists ina flexible rim, formed of bone which surrounds the broad- 

est part of the eye, and, by occasionally pressing upon its orb, 
shortens its focal distance, and thus enables it to inspect very 

near objects. The other consists of a peculiar muscle, which 

draws back, as occasion requires, the crystalline humour, by which 

means it can take a distinct view of a distant landscape, and can 

pass from the sight of a very near, to the sight of a distant object, 

with rapidity and ease. In fishes, which live in a medium of a 
different refractive power from that of air, the crystalline humour 

has a greater degree of convexity, and more nearly approaches 

to a globular form than that of land animals—which conforma- 

tion is essentially requisite to distinctness of vision in the watery 
element. A fish, of course, cannot see distinctly in air, nor a 
quadruped under water; and every person who has dived into 

the water with his eyes open, knows, that, though he may per- 

ceive the general forms and colours of objects, his vision is ob- 

scure and indistinct—In hares and rabbits the eyes are very con- 

vex and prominent, so that they can see nearly quite round them, 
whereas, in dogs which pursue these animals, the visual organs 

are placed more in the front of the head, to look rather before, 

than behind them. Some animals, as cats and owls, which pur- 

sue their prey in the dark, have the pupil of their eye so formed 

as to be capable of great expansion, so that a few rays of light 

a may make a lively impression on their retina; while the eagle, 
which is able to look directly at the sun, has its pupil capable of 
being contracted almost to a point. Insects, such as the beetle, 

the fly,and the butterfly, whose eyes are incapable of motion, 

have several thousands of small transparent globes set in a convex 
hemisphere, every one of which is capable of forming an image 

of an object; so that they are enabled to view the objects around 

them without moving their heads. But, it would be beyond the 

iF limits of my plan to prosecute this subject any farther: enough 
has already been stated, to show, that the eyes of men and of 

‘ other animals are master-pieces of art, which far transcend the 
human understanding; and that they demonstrate the consum- 

mate wisdom of Him who planned and constructed the organical 

functions of the various tribes of animated existence. 





A QUERY. 

It is the acknowledged duty of professing Christians, that they 
sught to endeavour to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond 
of peace. As there is but one body, and one Spirit—one hope of 
our calling—one Lord—one faith—one baptism;—one God and 
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Father of all, who is above all, and through all, and in all his 
people; surely the present aspect of the visible church, divided 
into almost innumerable sects, having different and often contra- 
ry interests, presents a state of things very different from what it 
ought to be, and shows that there must be blame somewhere. In 
such circumstances, it certainly would be an appropriate, and, by 
the blessing of God, a profitable exercise, for each denomination 
in these United States, impartially, as in the sight of God, and by 
the rule of his word, to inquire if they can be justified in main- 
taining a separate communion from all the other denominations 
of professing Christians. Or if there is no one of the many di- 
visions with which they could conscientiously unite, and so at 
least partially heal the divisions of Zion. As general statements 
are of little use, unless particularly applied, permit me to ask,— 
Is the Associate Church in North America justifiable in main- 
taining a separate constitution and communion from the other de- 
nominations in the United States? An answer to this query in 
the Religious Monitor, would much oblige 
A CONSTANT READER 


Selett Religious Lntelligence. 


After examining the mass of papers which have been accumulating upoi 
vur hands for a month past, we can find nothing sufficiently interesting and 
tuthentic which can be reduced to the form of a Summary. When we state 
that Sabbath Schools are generaily prospering—that Tract and Missionary 
Soeieties, are in active operation—and that there is the usual quantity of re- 
ports of revivals, in various places, we have given nearly the amount of last 
months arrivals. Itmay be proper to mention thatthe meeting of the Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, held in New-York ou the 10th ult. was 
unusually interesting. The meeting was addressed by the Rev. Jonas King, late 
Missionary to Palestine, and by William Maxwell, Esq. and the sum of $451 
50 was collected. Ata meeting held the following week, to devise measures 
to increase the funds of the Board, a subscription was commenced to be paix! 
:n annual instalments for five years, which was headed by one gentleman, with 
the round sum of $25,000. The clergy put in a purse of $1,000. Before the 
meeting closed the subscriptions on the spot amounted to the sum of ONE HUN- 
DRED AND THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS. Thissum subscribed in one evening, 
to be paid in five years, is more than the Board ever received in one year be 
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RESOLUTIONS 
Of the Baptist Convention which met at Milton, Saratoga county, N. 1 
September 12, 1827,—On the subject of Free Masonry. 

Agreeably to the votes of the Saratoga Association in June 1827: Dele- 
gates from various churches composing the same, assembled at Milton, to 
confer on certain grievances in referenee to active free-masomy, intimated to 
the Association by the churches at Battenkill and Milton. 

The Delegates from the church at Milton expressed a desire that a spirit of 
christian wisdom and moderation might characterize this meeting: and 
stated that their investigation of masonry arose from complying with the 
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vote of the Association in 1826, in relation to Battenkill church—that they 
utterly disclained any hostility to masons and condemned that proscription 
of them in general which had prevailed in some parts of our state—and that 
as men holding property by the same tenure, and possessing similar un- 
alienable rights with others, masons were entitled to respect and fully qualified 
when possessing integrity and talents to hold all civil offices of power and 
trust. 

One of the Brethren read several decided renunciations of free masonry. 
made by persons formerly members of that fraternity and testimonies to, the 
correctness of Wm. Morgan’s book—and likewise letters addressed to the 
convention from sundry churches in the western parts of the state. In 
answer to an inquiry from the chair, it appeared that 9 of the churches here 
represented (belonging to this Association) had expressed decisions ap- 
probatory of the views of the churches at Battenkill and Milton on the 
subject of masonry. 

A committee was than appointed to draft an instrument expressive of the 
views and decisions of this convention and present it for consideratiou to- 
morrow. 

The committee appointed to draft an instrument expressive of the views 
and decisions of the convention, brought in the following reports, which 
after a secund reading by sections with the authorities quoted in it, was 
adopted. 

Resolved, That this convention hereby approve of the conduct pursued by 
the churches at Battenkill and Milton, and further declare—as we trust, iu 
the teary of God and in accordance with his revealed will—to the Association, 
sister churches and brethren in gene:al—that we have no fellowship for or 
with the institution of free masonry. We thus declere;— 

1. Because free masonry professes to have its origin in, and from God.— 
‘This supreme and divine knowledge being derived from the Almighty 
Creator to Adam, its principles ever since have been, and still are most 
sacredly preserved, and inviolably concealed. They (masons) have the art 
of finding new arts, which art the first masons received from God. vid. 
Calcotty Disquisition, Boston ed, 1772 pp. 28—90. 

“It is no secret that Masonry is of divine origin. In view therefore of the 
divine origin of ancient Masonry, &c. Town’s Speculative Masonry, ed. 
1818, pp. 37—174. 

2. Because it professes to correspond with, and bear an affinity to the 
ancieat Egyptian philosophy. 

“Our records inform us, that the ways and customs of masonry have 
ever corresponded with those of the Egyptian philosophers: to which they 

eara near affinity. Bradley Albany ed. 1821 p. 60. Monitor 1805 ed. p. 38. 

3. Because it adopts a novel and unscriptural manner of instructing men 
in the doctrines, promises, and consolations of the gospel, and draws its 
lessous of morality from stone hammers, mallets, chisels, and other working 
tools. ‘ The first degree in masonry naturally suggests that state of moral 
darkness which begloomed our world. On the apostacy of our first common 
parent, nota gleain of light was left to cheer his desponding mind. Soon 
however the first kind promise was made. Adam was, therefore, in @ com- 
parative sense, still in darkness. Such is the very nature of the first degree, 
that every observing candidate is ted to view his moral blindness and de- 
plorable state by nature. Under these impressions he enters en the second 
degree, which in view of his moral blindness, he isto consider emblematical 
of a state of imprisonment and trial. Such was the second state of Adam.— 
Hence arises the idea of probationary ground. A due observance of all 
former requisitions, and a sincere desire to make advances in knowledge and 
virtue, open the way for the reception of more light. Having diligently 
persevered in the use of a ppointed means, the third degree prefigures the life 
of the good man in his pilgrimage state. Although the true light has shined 
into his heart, and he has experienced much consolation, yet he sometimes 
wanders into devious and forbidden paths. In the midst ofsuch trials he 
resolyes to be faithty) and manfully to withstand temptations. He determines 
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to pursue that sacred trust committed to his care, and therefore endeavours 
to escape with his life to the great Ark of his salvation. In advancing to the 
fourth degree, the good man is greatly encouraged to persevere in the ways of 
well doing even to the end. He has a name which no man knoweth except 
he that receiveth it. Iftherefore he be rejected and cast forth amongst the 
rubbish of the world, he knows full well the great Master Builder of the 
universe having chosen and prepared him as a lively stone in that spiritual 
buflding in the heavens, will bring him forth with triumph while shouting 
grace to his Divine Redeemer. Hence opens the fifth degree, where he dis- 
covers his election to, and his glorified station in the kingdom of his Father. 
Here he is taught how much the chosen ones are honoured and esteemed by 
those on earth, who discover and appreciate the image of their common Lord. 
This image being engraved on his heart, he may look forward to those 
mansions above, where a higher and more exalted seat has been prepared for 
the faithful from the foundations of the world. With these views the sixth 
degree is conferred, where the riches of divine grace are opened in boundless 
prospect. Every substantial good is clearly seen to be conferred through the 
great atoning sacrifice. Inthe seventh degree, the good man is truly filled 
with heartfelt gratitude to his heavenly Benefactor, for all those wonderful de- 
liverances wrought out for him while journeying through the rugged paths ot 
human life. Great has been his redemption from the Egypt and Babylon of this 
word. He beholds in the eighth degree, that all the heavenly sojourners will 
be admitted within the veil of God’s presence; where they will become kings 
and priests before the throne of his glory for ever andever. Such my brethren 
in brief is the moral and religious instruction derived merely from the order 
of masonic degrees.” Town, Speculative Masonry, whole of 8th chapter. 

“ The twenty-four inch guage—free and accepted masons are taught to 
make use of it for the more noble and glorious purpose of dividing our time. 
The common gavel—we as free and accepted masons are taught to make 
use of it, for the more noble and glorious purpose of divesting our minds and 
consciences of all the vices and superfluities of life, thereby fitting our bodies 
as living stones for that spiritual building that house not made with hands 
eternal in the heavens. . . . The chisel morally domonstrates the advantages 
of discipline and education. . . . The mallet morally teaches to correct ir- 
regularities, and to reduce mau to a proper level.” Fseemason’s Monitor, 
1850 ed. p. 36—-87. 

4. Because it publishes to the world songs, &c. of such a centrariety of 
character as to serve the purposes of profanity, revelry, the worship of the true 
God, and heathen deities. 


“Then from their high windows the heavens did pour, 
Forty days and nights one continual shover, 
Till nought could be seen but the waters around, 
Ind in this great deluge most mortals were drowned, 
Derry down, down, derry down 


Sure ne’er was beheld so dreadful a sight, 
4s the old world in such a very odd plight, 
For there were to be seen all animals swimming, 
Men, monkeys, priests, lawyers, cats, lapdogs and women. 
Derry down, down, derry down.” 
Vid. Ahiman Rezon. p. 166 


** Glory to God on high, 
Let earth and skies reply, 
Worthy the Lamb.” 
Vid. Masonic Minstrel, ed.°1816, p. 316, &c. Also Monitor. 


§. Because it pretends that its religion and morality are the same as those 
taught in the Bible. ‘‘ Our principles being drawn from revelation do not re- 
quire us to make the secrets of masonry known.” Bradley, ed. 1821. p. 12. 

“The principles of speculative freemasonry have the same co-eternal and 
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unshaken foundation, contain and inculcate in substance the same trutiis, 
and purpose the same ultimate end as the doctrines of Christianity taught by 
Divine revelation. ‘This is a position of very high import; yet the truth of it 
is not doubted by those who are thoroughly versed in masonic knowledge. . . . 
If we would give universal celebrity to our institution, the world must be con- 
vinced that the foundation is laid in evangelical truth.” 

Town ed. 1822, p. 13, 14. 

6. Because the ancient Egyptian philosophy, with its hieroglyphics and 
mysteries, and the religion of Christ cannot correspond or bear affinity to each 
other. “ Beware lest any man spoil you through philosophy and vain deceit, 
after the tradition of men, after the rudiments of the world, and not after 
Christ.” Col. ii. 8. ** And have no fellowship with the unfiuitful works of 
darkness, but rather reprove them. For it is a shame even to speak of those 
things which are done of them in secret.” Eph. v. 11, 12. 

** Besides the public worship of the heathen deities—the Greeks, the Egypt- 
ians, the Indians, and some others had recourse to adark and concealed spe- 
cies of worship under he name of mysteries. . . None were admitted but 
such as had approved themselves by . . perseverance in . . initiatory forms. 
The votaries were enjoined on peril of instant death to observe the most pro- 
found secrecy respecting every thing that passed. . . These mysteries were 
first invented in Egypt, from whence they spread into most countries of Eu- 
rope and Asia. The most noted, weve the Eleusivian. .. Bishop Warbur- 
ton, who contends for high honour in this primaiy institution, acknowledges 
that the—mysteries of those deities being performed curing nocturna) darkness 
or in gloomy recesses, and under the seal of the greatest secrecy, the initiated 
indulged themselves on these occasions in all the abominations with which the 
object of their worship was supposed to be delighted. In fact, the enormities 
‘ommitted . . . became so intolerable that their rites were proscribed in vari- 
ous countries. . . In proportion therefore as the gospel mace its progress in 
the world, the mysteries fell into disrepute, and together with all the other pagan 
solemnities were at Jength suppressed.” 

Jones’ Church History, Cone’s ed. p. 10 to 13. 

7. Because it perverts and degrades the meauing of scripture passages, and 
by their use and application to masonic ceremonies, dishonours God the Son. 
‘*In the honourable character of Mark Master . . . while such is your con- 
duct, should misfortunes assail you, friends forsake you, envy traduce your 
good name, . . . yet may you have confidence—among Mark Master masons, 
ever bearing in mind asa consolation and encouragement to hope for better 
prospects, that the stone which the builders rejected (possessing merit to them 
unknown) became the chief stone of the corner.” Bradley, ed. 1821, p. 181. 

“On the order of High Priest—of a Royal Arch chapter :—the following pas- 
sages of scripture are made use of during the ceremonies. And Melchisedec, 
king of Salem, brought forth bread and wine, and he was the priest of the 
Most High God. . . Thou art a priest for ever after the order of Melchisedec. 
And inasmuch as not without an oat? he was made priest.”—Brad. p. 232, 233. 

“ Laying the foundation stone of a monument in memory of Washington, 
in Baltimore, the grand chaplain read the following passages from the holy 
writings —‘ Thus saith the Lord God, Behold I lay in Zion for a foundation 
a stone a tried stone, a precious corner stone, a sure foundation. Judgment 
also will T lay to the line, and righteousness to the plummet. For behold the 
stone which I have laid before Joshua, upon one stone shall be seven eyes.— 
Behold I will engrave the engraving thereof, saith the Lord of hosts.’ ” 

Appendix to Masonic Minstrel by Veriton. p. 432. 

8. Because it unwarrantably and irreverently employs the name of Jeho- 
vah, in the dedication of Masonic halls. 

“In the name of the Great Jehovah, to whom be all honour and glory, J 
do solemnly dedicate this Hall to Masonry. ; 

Mas. Chart, ed. 1824, p. 79. Mon. ed. 1825, p. 130.’ 
9. Because it dedicates lodges, chapteis, &c. to St. John and Zerubbabel. 
“To the memory of holy St. John, we dedicate this lodge. Mon. ed. 1825. 
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104. “ To our Most Excellent Patron, Zerubbabel, we solenmly dedicate 
this chapter. Mas. Chart, ed. 1824, p. 60 and 130. 

10. Because it authorises the practice of religious rites, ceremonies, and 
observances not commanded nor countenanced in the New Testament; such 
as observing St. John’s days, wearing garments in imitation of those worn by 
the Jewish High Priests, making and carrying in procession, a mimick repre- 
sentation of the Ark of the Covenant; making and wearing similar represen- 
tations of the breast plate; inscribing on Mitres “ Holiness to the Lerd;” 
and sundry other ceremonies and observances. — 

In confirmation of these facts, we appeal to all who have witnessed the cel- 
ebration of St. John’s days, Masonic funerals, laying foundation stones in 
masonic order, &c. 

11. Because it imposes obligations of a moral and religious nature which 
cannot be communicated to any other than masons or candidates of the or- 
der, not even to brethren in the church of Christ. “Such is the importance 
of our secrecy, were no other ties upon our affections and consciences, than 
merely the sense of the injury we should do to the poor and the wretched, by 
a transgression of this rule, we are persuaded it would be sufficient to lock up 
the tongue of every mason, and lead him solemnly to look into the heay- 
ens and say, set a watch O Lord, before my mouth, keep thou the door of my 
lips. Every candidate for admission may be informed, that the obligation 
which he is to take, is perfectly moral, and compatible with the principles of 
Christianity. It cannot be criminal that we make every canditate piomise to 
keep the secrets of masonry. Bradiey, p- ll to 15. Cabest’s Disquisitions, 
Bost. ed. 1772, p. 46 to 54. 

12. Because it affixes new names and appellations to both God the Fathe: 
and God the Son, and those which are immoral! and irreligious to men.— 
“ The Great Architect of the universe—Gveat Architect in heaven—Supreme 
Architect—Grand Overseer—Supreme High Priest. Brad. p. 157 to 186.— 
“ Supreme Grand Master. Cabest’s Dis. ed. 1772, p. 166. ‘* Most Excel- 
lent, Most Worshipful, Prince of Mercy, &c. Vide Mon. Brad. &c. 

13. Because it amalgamates in its societies men of all religions, professing 
to believe the existence of a Supreme Being of any description; thereby de- 
feating all its pretensions to the morality of the Bible, and sapping the foun- 
dation of christian fellowship. ‘‘ There is one body and one Sporil, even as 
ye are called in one hope of your calling; one Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
one God and Father of us all, who is above all, and through all, and in you 
all.” Eph. iv. 5,6. ‘* Masonry becomes an universal language—the distant 
Chinese, the wild Arab and the American savage, will embrace a brother 
Briton, Mon. Albany ed. 1797. p-. 8. “ The shackles of slavery are broken 
through the interposition of a brother. Town, ed. 1818, p. 160. 

14. Because it authorizes forms of prayer, accommodated to the prejudices 
of the Jews, thus rejecting the only Mediator and way of access the ¥ ather. 
“O Lord . . . enlighten us we beseech thee in the true knowledge of masonry, 
by the sorrows of Adam thy first made man, by the blood of Abel the holy one, 
by the righteousness of Seth in whom thou art well pleased, and by thy coven- 
ant with Noah in whose architecture thou wast pleased to save the seed of thy 
beloved ; number us not among those that keep not thy statutes nor the divine 
mysteries of the secret Cabala. But grant .. . the ruler of this lodge may 
be endued with knowledge . . . to explain to us his secret mysteriesas .. . 
Moses did in his lodge to Aaron, to Eleazer and Ithamar . . . and the seven- 
ty elders of Israel . . . Amen, Lord.” 

Ahiman Rezon, New-York ed. 1825, p. 93. 

15. Because it receives and adopts orders of knighthood from Popery.— 
‘‘ Masonic degrees . . . conferred inthe sublime grand lodges in Charleston, 
3. C. in the city of New-York, and in Newport R.I. . . . Knight of the Red 
cross, Knight of Malta, Knight of the holy sepulchre, Knight of the ch:istian 
maik, Knight Templar, Grand Pontiff. . . Knight of the Brazen Serpent 
Knight of the Sun . . . Knight of the Holy Ghost. 

Masonick Minstrel, ed. 1826, p. 421 
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And, whereas we cannot fellowship Free Masonry for the reasons assigned. 

Resolved, That we do not fellowship our Baptist brethren, unless they 
completely abstain from the same. 

We commit our doings in this matter, to Him who is Head over all things, 
»lessed for ever: praying him to coirect and restore us, (if we have erred) to 
the paths of truth, and (if we have not erred) to give us wisdom and strength 
to maintain the truth as it is in him. 

We commend our brethren and sister churches to the word of his grace, 
who is able to build them up and to give them an inheritance among the sanc- 
tified. 

Previous to the adoption of the above, 

Elder B. St. John expressed his dissent from the statements made and con- 
clusions drawn, on the subject of masonry; and likewise his desire to experi- 
enee candour from his brethren on the other side. 

Elder Waterbury alleged his dissent from the reasoning contained in the re- 
port, but considered the fellowship of saints and churches, as a matter of the 
highest moment, looked upon the final result expressed in the report, as una- 
voidably flowing from the reasoning therein adopted. 

Elder Green stated that the closing resolution in the report did not answer 
his wishes; he considered it sufficiently extensive to correspond with the light 
formerly thrown on masonry by the authors quoted, but that recent occurren- 
ces and writings on that subject, rendered it necessary for us to require from 
yur brethren something more than merely to abstain from masonry. 

Elder Herrick rehearsed the following passage of scripture: “ And if a soul 
sin and hear the voice of swearing, and is a witness whether he hath seen or 
known of it, if he do not utter it, then he shall bear his iniquity. Or if a soul 
swear, pronouncing with his lips to do evil or to do good, whatsoever it be that 
a man shal] pronounce with an oath, and it be hid from him, when he knoweth 
of it, then he shall be guilty in one of these. And it shall be when he shall be 
guilty in one of these things, that he shall confess that he hath sinned in that 
thing. Leviticus chap. v. verses 1,4 and 5. 

The delegates from Milton and Battenkill expressed their approbation of 
the final resolve in the report, on the grounds and authorities furnished in it; 
without any aliusion to the abduction or professed illustrations of Wm. Mor- 
gan. and without any further requirement than the report expresses. 

The Moderator remarked, that this convention was called to consider griev- 
ances existing within the bounds of this Association; therefore, requirements 
from any other quarter, were without our province. 

The delegates from the churches im Battevkill, Broad Albin, Edinburgh, 
1. Galway, Kingsborough, Milton, Northampton, Saratoga, Northumberland, 
2. Elba, 2. Le Roy, 1. York, 2. York, 1. Middlebury, and Warsaw, voted to 
accept the report. 

Those from Amsterdam, Burnthills, Corinth, 2. Galway, Kingsbury, Sara- 
toga Springs, Stillwater, and Moreau, concluded to wave expressing a decis- 
ion, and to lay before their respective chuiches the proceedings of the conven- 
tion, in order to have their voice on the same, prior to the next association. 

Resolved, That the Clerk prepare and forward the minuites and report of 
this convention, for insertion in the New-York Baptist Register ; and procure 
2 number of extra copies for distribution amongst our churches, reserving one, 
to be read at the next Association. 

Elder Herrick closed the convention with prayer. 

AARON SEAMANS, Moderator 

THOMAS POWELL, Clerk. 


— 


THE CHURCH IN UPPER CANADA. 

The Rev. Dr. Strachan, archdeacon of York, U. C. has published a statisti 
cal account of the Ministers and Churches of Upper Canada, from which we 
make the following abstract. 

The Established (Episcopal) Church, has 30 clergymen, one Lutheran un- 
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der consideration ; 58 places where there is worship held, 31 of which ave 
regular parishes, and 27 have service occasionally, besides which the missiona- 
ries itinerate in the new settlements; 48 churches built or building. 

Independent or Presbyterian Order, have 6 ministers, who occupy as many 
places. Of these ministers, 3 are from the United States, viz. R. M’Dowell, 
W. Jenkins, and Mr. Foote. 

Kirk of Scotland has two ministers, and 4 places for preaching, two ot 
which are vacant. 
; Methodist.—N umber of circuit preachers not ascertained ; supposed to be 
between 20 and 30. The other denominations have very few teachers. 

When it is considered that the Episcopal or Established Church, is little 
more than a mere name, being almost universally discountenanced by the 
people, and attended by scarcely any but the servants of the government, how 
destitute must that interesting region of country be! The churches in con- 
nexion with the Associate Synod are either unknown to, or are deemed un- 
worthy of the notice of, the Archdeacon of York. 


-_——~<@- 


POPISH HOSTILITY TO THE BIBLE. 
From the Gazette de Lausanne, of 13th of March, 1827. 


**An Episcopal Letter, dated from Offenbourg, has just been addressed by 
the (Romish) Bishop of Basle to the clergy of his diocese, in which the Bishop 
expresses the deep grief he feels, on learning that the translations of the New 
Testament are distributed to the faithful, (that is, to members of the Romish 
church) and that another book still more dangerous, entitled Heures Edifian- 
tes, (a book of devotion we presuree, in which no adoration is paid to pretend- 
ed saints) is circulating without any opposition. 

“‘ Translations of the Bible being expressly prohibited by the Holy See, and 
the Heures Edifiantes concealing a dangerous poison under a specious exterior, 
the Bishop has deemed it his duty to repress, by eflicacious measures, the pro- 
pagation of both these works; the detestable design of which is to transform 
submissive people, who were distinguished by their faith and their obedience 
to the Holy See, info an assemblage (ramas) of Bible Christians, having no 
other guide and counsellor than their conscience and the Scripture, called 

Holy. 

“Under these unfortunate circumstances, the Bishop of Basle calls for the 
co-operation of the clergy of his diocese, in order to save the flock entrusted to 
him; and he particularly recommends them prudently and discreetly, to em- 
ploy every possible means, either to obtain the surrender and destruction of 
the above mentioned books, or to prevent the faithful from reading any thing 
but what the Holy See has expressly approved.” 
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METHODISTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
_ Itappears from the minutes of the several annual conferences of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church for the year 1827 that there are 17 annual conferences, 
divided into 85 districts, embracing $59 ciicuits and stations; that there are 
1,576 travelling preachers, 111 of whom are superanuated, and that there are 

38.997 church members, being a net increase since the last year of 21,197 ! 
[| Ch. Advocate and Journal. 
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THE SANDWICH ISLAND MISSION. 


We lear that dusing their present session in this city, the Board of Foreign 
Missions have been engaged in investigating the charges of misconduct against 
the Missionaries at the Sandwich Islands. Several witnesses have been ex- 
amined, and their depositions taken in writing, among whom Capt. Edwards, 
late of the ship London, who had serious difficulties with Lieut. Percival, ot 
the U. S. ship Dolphin, at the Sandwich Islands, gave his testimony. The re- 
spit will be an ample refutation of the calumnies that have been circulated 
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against those Missionaries, and a proud tribute to their zeal, character and 
usefulness. Com. Adv. 


View of Public Affairs. 
EUROPE. 


GreEA?T Britain.—The much lamented death of Mr. Canning, rendered the 
formation of a new Cabinet necessary. This has been done under the direc- 
tion of Lord Goderich, the friend and successor of the late Mr. Canning. The 
cabinet now consits of the following individuals. 

First Lord of the Treasuiy, Lord Goderich. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Herries. Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Lord Dudley and Ward. 
Secretary of State for the War and Colonial Department, Mr Huskisson.— 
Secretary of State for the Home Depaitment, Marquis of Lansdowne. Master 
General of the Ordance, Marquis of Anglesea. Lord Chancellor, LordjLynd- 
hurst. President of the Council, Duke of Portland. Lord Privy Seal, Earl of 
Carlisle. President of the Board of Trade and Treasurer of the Navy, Mr. 
©. Grant. President of the Board of Controul,C. W. Wynn. Secretary at 
War, Lord Palmerston. Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Lord Bexley. 
Master of the Mint, Mr. Tierney. Surveyor of the woods and Forests, Mr. 
s. Bourne. 

As Mr, Canning was known to be favourable to the Catholic claims, they 
resolved to bring this measure forward again, his death has thrown them into 
considerable embarrassment. On this account some friends of their cause have 
advised the postponement of their application, to which however it is said they 
will not consent. Much sickness prevails among the British troops in Portu- 
sal, supposed to be the consequence of the free use of wine which is there sold 

ery low. 


Spain.—It is no new thing to hear of insurrections in Spain; but oflate they 
seem to have become somewhat alarming. It is stated that so formidable aie 
the movements in the North in favour of Don Carlos, that the king has sent 
an army of 18,000 men against the revolters. Accounts from different places 
speak of the rising of new bodies of men, and of acts of hostility. General 
Monet, who was chiefin Oid Castile, has received from the king general com- 
inand against the rebels, and left Madrid, on the 3d of September, for his pst. 


Russia.—Letters fiom Berlin of the last of August, say that all private ac- 
ounts from Russia mention great movements among the troops; and that a 
levy en masse of the Don Cossacs is spoken of. Witgenstein’s army in Bessa- 
baria is by some affirmed to be placed on the war footing. The writers re- 
mark, that although these reports are probably not exact, yet the movements 
indicate something uncommon: and are perhaps owing to the dll success of 
the army in Persia. We observe, however, that the Austrians are to have an 
army of observation to watch the Turks, and that a Russian squadron, of 
very considerable force, is fitting out in the Black Sea; so that there is room 
to hope the military preparations may be designed for co-operation ia a better 
cause than the Persian war. 


TURKEY AND GrEece.—From the different communications, official and 
otherwise, given in the English papers, it appears, that on the 16th of August 
the allied ministers presented a note, embracing the substanc. of the treaiy 
already made public, for putting an end to the war in Greece, and settling the 
relations which that country ought to bearto Turkey. This noge prescribed 
the term of fifteen days; within which the answer of the Porte was expected. 
On the 30th of August, the three ambassadors demanded the answer of th 
Reis Effendi, who gave it verbally, and in the most decided terms, referring to 
the late Turkish manifesto. by which the Porte protested against all interfer- 
ence of foreign powers between the Turkish government and its rebellious 

“ubjects, and repeating the resolution of his government on that subject, On 
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tie 4th of September, it is said, the ambassadors of the allies met, and having 
received no further answer from the Porte, came to the determination of ask- 
iag for their passports, and leaving the Turkish capital ; but this.wants con- 
firmation. There seems, therefore, to be some probability of a serious rupture 
between the allied powers and the Ottoman government. 

The aspect of affairs in the east of Europe, seem to indicate that some im- 
portant crisis is at hand. } 










AMERICA. 


Sourm AMERiIcA.—The sum of the intelligence from this quarter is, that 
Bolivar has placed himself at the head of the Colombian government, and 
having abolished the Bolivian code and expressed his detirmination to sup- 
port the laws of the Republic according to the constitution. 







Morean’s Bopy.—The body of a man was found near the mouth of Oak 
Orchard creek, on the shore of Lake Ontario, on the 7th ult. by some persons 
who were hunting, and who gave information to the coroner before moving 
the body. The inquest, then held, ended in a verdict of suffocation by drown- 
ig, without any discovery of the name or character of the deceased. Re- 
ports being spread respecting the height and appearance Kc. of the corpse, 
led to a suspicion that it might be the body of Morgan. Though much putrifi- 
ed the body was taken up; numerous witnesses being examined, and among 
others the wife of William Morgan, both before and after seeing the body.— 
This second inquest which was held on the 15th resulted in a unanimous 
verdict of 23 jurymen that this was the body of Morgan. In consequence of 
this verdict, it was removed to Batavia aud interred. There are strong rea- 
sons for believing, however, that the verdict of the inquest held on the 15th is 
erroneous. It must have rested entirely on the opisions expressed by the 
witnesses which, considering the putrid and disfigured state of the body, could 
not be very satisfactory, though there were some strong points of resemblance. 
On the contrary there are strong circumstances in opposition to the correctness 
of the verdict. It is scarcely credible that a body which had been upwards 
of a year in the water or floating on its surface could be thrown ashore entire: 
it must in that time have gone to pieces unless confined entirely under water 
and perhaps even then. Besides, Mrs. Morgan could not recognize any of the 
clothes found upon the body as the clothes of her husband ; they were in every 
part different from those with which he was taken away. And some religious 
tracts found in the pockets of the deceased were printed in Ireland. And the 
clothes have been identified as belonging to Timothy Monro from the north 
side of the Jake, who was drowned at the mouth of Niagara river on the 26th 
of September last—and that the tracts were purchased by him in Niagara.— 
The supposed body of Morgan was again disinterred on the 29th ult. and the 
third inquest declared it to be the body of the said Timothy Monro. 

Since the discovery of the body supposed to be that of Morgan, a man by the 
name of Hill, supposed by some to be insaue, residing in Buffalo has confessed 
that he was one of five who murdered Morgan by throwing him out of a skiff in- 
tothe Niagara river. This man is now in jail. God only knows what the end 
of these things will be, but for ourse] ves we have little doubt but that a transac- 
tion so foul asthe murder of Morgan, will yet, in the course of divine provi- 
dence, be fully disclosed. Itis something remarkable that masonic Editors 
throughout the country who have maintained a deathlike silence respecting the 
abduction of Morgan, and subsequent proceedings respecting him, have with 
the utmost readiness given publicity to every thing connected with the finding 
ofthis body. This fact, time, perhaps may explain. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We have received a communication respecting licentiates for the gospei 
ministry ; but itcame to hand too late for insertion in our present number : it 
shall appear in our next, 
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Against Un:ranias snd Horxiws:an Eanons: Addressed to 
the members of the Associate Church of North America. Pub 
lished by order of the Associate Synod. Second edition: revis. 
ed and corrected from the manuscript. Price—six cents single, 
or 20 eopies for One Dollar. 
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‘The second Stereotype edition of 

MVUCHKERSIO’S CATHCHISM, 

Which they offer for sale at the following prices, viz:—Three 
‘Dollars per hundred copies, or 4 cents single. 

G@ A reduction of 10 per cent will be made if paid for when 
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ILLUSTRATIONS ¢ or MASONRY, 
By William Morgan.—Price 50 cents. 
ALSO, 


A CHRONOLOGICAL COMPENDIUM OF THE 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATHE. 
By R. Panag, of Hamilton College. This work contains a-Sum- 
mery of American History, and has received recommendatiom 
from numerous distinguished literary gentlemen, one of w whic: 
subjoined. It is divided into six periods, as follows: Ist, ¢ 7 
ries and settlements—2d, French and Indian Wars—3d, Revol 
tion—4th, General Peace—Sth, Late War—6th, Final Peace.— 
The periods are also subdivided into five columns: Ist, Remark- 
able events—2d, Government—3d, Statesmen—4th, Warriors— 
Sth Literati, embracing a list of the literary institutions of the 
United States; and the time when founded.—Price in the Pocket! 
form, $1.—Plain sheet 50 cents. 

From an examination of Mr. Park’s Compend, I am of opinion 
that its lucid arrangements and comprehensive contents entitle 
it to patronage. | : DE WITT CLINTON. 
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